You  can  learn  about 
markets  from  her 


WHEN  it  comes  to  selling  mer¬ 
chandise,  this  is  a  woman’s  world. 
As  soon  as  a  business  wakes  up  to  that, 
sales  go  forging  ahead. 

Call  it  style,  call  it  fashion  or  fad,  or 

call  it  whatever  you  will —  - 

the  fact  is  plain  that  never  Number 
has  the  appearance  of  mer-  The  stor 
chandise  been  so  important 
as  it  is  today.  The  force  that  —  fTa  lu 

made  Henry  Ford  give  style  be  intere 

to  his  line  of  cars — the  force  one  conn 

that  made  manufacturers  of  canned^ 

kitchen  equipment  color  advertist 

their  pots  and  pans-- that  regular) 

force  in  its  countless  differ-  magazm 

.  .  „  tvell  tco9 

ent  expressions  is  a  force  to  read  t 

that  we  all  must  heed.  - 

Canned  fruits  and  vegetables — these, 
too,  must  bow  to  the  modern  trend. 
hYir  style  is  vital  if  your  product  is  to 
win  anything  like  its  greatest  possible 
sales. 

Take  a  new  look  at  your  container — 
is  it  modern,  is  it  beautiful,  does  it 
catch  and  hold  the  eye?  Is  it  rightly 


Number  7  of  a  Series 

The  story  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Can  Company — of 
which  this  is  Chapter  7 
—  is  a  story  which  will 
be  interesting  to  every¬ 
one  connected  with  the 
packing  of  quality 
canned  foods.  These 
advertisements  are  a 
regular  feature  of  this 
magazine.  It  will  be 
well  worth  your  while 
to  read  them. 


designed  and  brightly  lithographed  as 
only  experts  can?  Will  it  come  up  to 
snuff  in  competition  on  the  dealer’s 
crowded  shelf?  Will  it,  in  short,  actually 
help  to  sell  your  goods? 

-  Because  style  is  so  vital 

^  Series  uow,  because  it  will  become 

ke  Amer-  more  and  increasingly  more 

aany—of  important,  the  American 

hich  will  Coinpany  has  equipped 

to  every-  itself  with  designers  who 

i  with  the  know  the  ins  and  outs  of 

quality  , 

(.  These 

s  are  a  They  can,  perhaps,  offer  a 

-e  of  this  container  that  will  mean 

will  be  fresh  demand  for  an  old  es- 

mr  while  i  i*  i  i  i-  i  -ii 

talihshed  line — one  that  will 

-  do  justice  to  the  quality  in 

the  can — one  that  retailers  will  push 
more  vigorously — a  container  that  will 
create  an  irresistible  urge  to  buy. 

If  you  would  get  the  most  in  sales — 
get  the  most  out  of  your  containers.  A 
consultation  with  the  American  Can 
Company  costs  you  nothing — and  puts 
you  under  no  obligation  at  all. 
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He  Closed  a  sale  for  10  carloads 
of  flour  by  ^elephone 


The  sales  manager  of  a  Columbus,  Ohio, 
flour  company  placed  a  telephone  call  to  a 
customer  in  Roanoke,  Virginia.  In  less  than 
four  minutes  he  sold  ten  carloads  of  flour 
valued  at  $17,500.  Cost  of  call,  $2..  10.  In 
one  month  the  telephone  expenditure  for 
the  company  was  $65  and  brought  in  orders 
for  approximately  $300,000  worth  of  flour. 

Telephone  calls  between  distant  cities  are 
increasing  sales  for  all  types  of  concerns.  A 
coal  wholesaler  of  Abilene,  Kansas,  sells 
90%  of  his  tonnage  by  telephone,  and  in¬ 
creases  his  sales  each  year.  During 
the  spring  storage-taking  period,  he  w 
reaches  out  by  telephone  and  sells  from  ( (  4 


LO,  twenty  to  one  hundred  carloads  of  coal  a  day. 

)  a  Business  by  telephone  is  the  growing 
an  economy  today.  A  Decker,  Indiana,  fruit 
>ur  company  distributes  80%  of  its  volume  by 
In  telephone.  An  oil  company  of  New  York, 
for  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  does  95%  of  its 
ers  annual  business — $3,000,000 — over  the 
ur.  telephone. 

ire  What  percentage  could  you  add  to  your 
A  business  by  telephone  contacts?  Ask  your 
dls  local  Bell  Business  Office  to  help  you  sur- 
in-  vey  your  needs.  You  may  be  overlooking 
telephone  opportunities  for  increased 
business.  Bell  Telephone  Service  is  .  .  . 

Jl  Convenient .  .  .  Economical .  .  .  Universal. 
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AYARS  LATEST  MODEL 

CUT  STRING  BEAN  and  TOMATO  FILLER 


Also  For  Beets,  Cherries,  Plums  etc. 


This  filler  is  the  result  of  years 
of  experience.  Was  used  in 
many  Canneries  East.  South 
and  West. 

RESULT 

Ordering  More  Fillers. 


NEW  SHAKER 
FRUIT  ADJUSTING  PLATE 
COMPRESSION  ADJUSTMENT 
JUICE  REGULATOR 
SHORT  FUNNELS  WITH  BEAN 
EXTENSION 


RemarArs— Packers  Say  "Best  Filler  for  tomatoes  I  ever  used." 
"For  String  Beans  it  is  perfect.” 


Write  for  Prices  and  Circular 
Manufacturers  of 

Beet  Topper 
Beet  Grader 
Beet  Slitter 
Beet  Quarterer 
Beet  Peeler 


Beet  SHcer 
ProoeM  Clock 
Com  Milk  Shaker* 
Tomato  Washer 
Tomato  Corer 


Tomato  Trimmer  &  Scalder 
Hot  Water  Exhauster 
Cooker. 

Liquid  Plunger  Filler 
Can  Cleaner 


Rotary  Syruper 
Pea  &  Bean  Fillers 
Angle  Hanger 
Can  Sterilizer 
Friction  Clutch 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Salem.  New  Jersey 
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Real  Arti^  make  our  label  designs.  Article 
labels  that  ^and  out  on  the  shelves  please  the 
dealers  and  help  sales.  Let  us  show  you  what  we  mean  by  artiHic  labels. 
“U.  S.”  Labels  speed  up  produ(5lion  because  they  work  right  on  auto«> 
matic  labelers.  brand  names 

It  is  unsafe  to  adopt  a  new  brand  without  first  making  a  thorough  investigation  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the 
name  is  already  in  use. 

We  maintain  at  our  Cincinnati  factory  a  Bureau  of  Trade  Marks  where  information  regarding  brand  names — 
both  registered  and  unregistered — may  be  had  without  charge. 

The  United  States  Printing  &  Lithograph  Ca 

CINCINNATI  BROOKLYN  BALTIMORE 

55  Beech  St.  98  N.  3rd  St.  439  Cross  St. 

€€L€R  PHINTINC  If EADC HARTERS 


liliiiilii&iiiii 


ZASTROW’S  PROCESS  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 


Zastrow  Hydraulic.  Steam  Impelled 
Circle  Crane,  radius  up  to  18  ft. 


Improved  Process  Kettle  or  Process  Crates.  Standard  3.  4  & 
Retort  40-  x  72"  and  other  5  ^,3^  Special  Sizes 

sizes. 


ZASTROW  MACHINE  CO..  Inc. 


Foot  of  Thames  St. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Steam  Boxes 
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1928  Model  Viner 

MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 


CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 
on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEATER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 

PatMtad  March  IS.  1928 

(REEVES  Tran8ini»«i<>ii) 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Green  Bean  Cradera 
Green  Bean  Cleanera 
Conveyora 


A.  K.  ROBINS  A  COMPANY.  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Can  Markera 
Lift  Traeka 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT  TO  ORDER. 


Green  Pea  Vinera 
Green  Pea  Feedera 
Green  Bean  Snippera 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO.  BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  A  MCH.  CO..  Ltd. 

Ocdea,  Utah  Hamilton.  Ontario 


Not  So  Good 

when  your  Peas  are  going  to  your  graders  or 
washers  or  other  machines  full  of  pods,  vines  and 
other  refuse. 

It  follows  that  your  pack  will  not  be  as  it 
should  be.  Quality  will  not  be  there.  Your 
Grader  cannot  deliver  its  best  work.  It  handi¬ 
caps  your  plant  clear  thru  its  entire  operation. 

But,  when  you  use  a  MONITOR  Pea 
Cleaner,  it  is  different.  Then  your  Peas  go  to 
the  other  machines  absolutely  clean  and  free 
from  loose  refuse  and  you  get  results.  For  the 
MONITOR  Pea  Cleaner  will  clean  your  peas 
better  than  any  other  known  contrivance.  And 
that’s  not  maybe.  Write  Us 

HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO. 

P.  O.  Drawer  25  BRCXTON,  N.  Y. 

(Formerly  et  SILVER  CREEK,  N.  Y.) 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Balto.,  Md. 
King  Sales  A  Engineering  Co. 

75  Fremont  SL 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Cannon  Supply  Company 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Canadian  Piant 
HUNTLEY  MFC.  CO.,  Ltd. 
Tilisonburg,  Ont. 


'f0jk'jn 
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McSTAY  ROBINS  i  . 

LIGHTNING  BOX 

SEALER  ■  •  -  ~  ,-| 

ROBINS- BECKETT  CAN  CLEANER 
Cleans  Tops,  Bottoms  and  Sides  of  Cans 
Removes  Dirt  &  Rust  Instantly 

A.  K.  ROBINS  AND  COMPANY,  INC. 

ROBERT  A.  S/NDALL,  President.  HARRY  R.  STANSBURV,  Vice-President 

Lombard  and  Concord  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Manufacturers  of 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES 
WE  FURNISH  COMPLETE  PLANTS 
FOR  VEGETABLES,  FRUITS.  SEA  FOODS.  ETC. 

14^  rite  for  Our  Thiee-Hundred  and  Thirty-five  Page  Catalog 


Robins  Dependable  Canning  Machinery 

Since  1855 


ROBINS  SKIN  PUMP 


AYARS  NEW 
PERFECTION  PEA 
FILLER 


AYARS  UNIVERSAL 
FILLER 

For  Tomatoes,  Cut  String 
Beans,  Beets,  etc. 


LA  TEST  SEMI-AUTOMA  TIC 
CABBAGE  CUTTER  WITH 
ROTARY  FEED 
Cuts  Cabbage  Rapidly 
Very  Long  Cut; 

60  Cabbage  per  Minute. 


NEW  MODEL  SINGLE  MOTOR 
DRIVEN  UPRIGHT  PORTABLE 
CABBAGE  CORE  SHREDDER; 
Connects  to  Lamp  Socket: 

20  to  25  Cabbage  per  minute. 


Write  Us  About  the  AYARS 
Syrupcr 

The  Most  Practical  On  The 
Market 


Lift  of  Uter*  and  Dtactiptive  Circular  Upon  Reqaett 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


COPPER  STEAM  JACKET  KETTLES 

AU  Typ99 

PULPERS,  FINISHERS 
KOOK-MORE-KOILS 

Special  C.M.C. 

(Clevo  Metallic  Coating) 

The  Heat,  Acid  and  Rust  Resisting, 
Silvery  Coating 


aniiiMHiiniiililliiiimnmiiiiiiiMriiiiiiiiiinnHinniiiinnMmiinmiiiniiiMiMiHiiiinn^^  111 


GAMSE’S 

ATTRACTIVE 

LABELS 


ybur  goods  are  your  pride  and 
our  labels  are  our  pride.  Put 
the  two  together  and  your  cust¬ 
omers  will  be  doubly  impressed. 


H.GAMSESBRQ 

Z/  i  tho^ojonet's 

GAMsftuiLDING 

BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


=  siiiiiiHiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiimniiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiitinmHiiiiiiHitiiuuinMimiimiuiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiimitiiimiiMiiiiin  = 
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The  Ace 

A  New  Amsco  Closing  Machine 


This  nearest  member  of  the  famous  Amsco  Double  Seamer  family  is 
a  notable  achievement  in  automatic  closing  machine  construction. 


Amsco* Ace  has  four  seaming  rollers  (2 
first  and  2  second  operation)  insuring  perfect 
seams;  simplified  mechanism  throughout,  includ¬ 
ing  new  type  turret  mechanism  reqiuring  no  brakes 
or  ratchets,  new  type  cover  feed  also  requiring 
no  brake,  more  convenient  control  and  lubrica¬ 


tion  than  any  other  seamer  of  its  type.  Amsco- 
Ace  is  fast — 85  cans  per  minute;  non-spill;  has 
automatic  “no  can-no  cover”  and  “no  cover-no 
can”  controls;  a  low  feed  table  to  correspond 
with  height  of  filling  machines  and  is  unusually 
compact,  quiet  and  smooth  tunning. 


Write  to  Can  Machinery  Headquarters  today  for  full  particulars 

THE  MAX  AMS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Originatort  of  th»  Sardtary  Can—Pionter  Builders  of  Sanitary  Can  Machinery 

101  Park  Avenue  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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ARTNERS 


Each  With  a  Personal  Interest  in  Your  Success 


More  than  5000  employees  of  Continental,  from  the  office 
hoys  to  the  president,  are  partners  in  the  business  — 
voluntary  stockholders  because  they  believe  in  Continental. 
They  proved  it  when  five  stock  issues  to  employees  were  far 
over-subscribed. 

As  partners,  they  have  a  deeper  interest  and  pride  in  the 
company’s  success;  they  have  the  will  and  experience  to  produce 
the  utmost  in  quality  products  and  render  unusual  service. 

Whether  the  request  be  for  service — a  matter  of  credit,  traffic, 
some  research  or  development  problem,  an  order  for  cans,  or 
what  else,  it  will  receive  prompt  attention  by  one  of  the  part* 
ners.  From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  "The  Continental  Idea” 
of  Quality  and  Service  guides  the  whole  organization. 

1905  •  CONTINEIVTAL’S  SILVER  ANIVIVERSARV  •  1930 


Continental  Can  Company,  Inc 


Executive  Offices: 

NEW  YORK:  lOO  East  42nd  Street  CHICAGO:  111  West  Washington  Street 

V  SAN  FRANCISCO:  155  Montgomery  Street 

"/t’s  Better  Packed  in  Tin  ” 


The  Canning  Trade 

THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Established  1878 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper 
published  exclusively  in  the  interest  of 
the  Canned  Food  Packers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
second  year. 

Entered  at  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md., 


as  second-class  matter. 

TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION 
One  Year  -  -  .  -  $3.00 

Canada  -----  $4.00 

Foreign  -----  $5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each,  .10 
Advertising  Rates 
Upon  application. 


published  every  MONDAY 
BY 

THE  TRADE  COMPANY 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 

MANAGER  AND  EDITOR 


107  South  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Telephone  Plaza  2698 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  The 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to 
use  the  columns  of  The  Canning  Trade 
for  inquiries  and  discussions  among 
themselves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  desired,  but  anon3Hnous  letters 
will  be  ignored. 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE, 
Editor. 
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EDITORIALS 

Real  danger — Our  readers  may  be  growing 
tired  of  our  repeated  Avarnings  to  watch  their 
preparations  for  the  1930  crops  and  packs,  but 
the  danger  is  so  real  and  imminent  that  too  many  warn¬ 
ings  cannot  be  given.  The  wise  man  profits  by  others’ 
mistakes,  and  in  that  sense  this  industry  should  profit 
by  the  mistakes  which  the  wheat  growers  have  made 
and  are  making  and  will  continue  to  make.  If  you  study 
that  lesson  well  you  may  save  your  bank  account  and 
your  mental  and  moral  happiness. 

The  temptation  is  great,  we  know,  because  prices  for 
canned  foods  are  now  high,  and  will  continue  to  go 
steadily  higher  at  the  very  time  when  you  are  engaged 
in  making  growing  contracts  for  the  1930  packs.  At 
such  prices  for  canned  foods — the  goods  you  pack — 
profits  look  alluring,  and  you  imagine  you  cam  make  a 
“grand  killing”  by  putting  up  a  great  big  pack.  And 
you  could  make  that  killing  if  you  could  sell  that  great 
big  pack  at  these  prices.  But  remember  that  the  pack 
you  make  this  season  will  not  be  sold  until  next  fall  and 
winter,  and  it  is  an  almost  dead  certainty  that  when 
you  come  to  offer  your  pack  at  that  time  every  other 
canner  will  be  in  the  market  with  an  equally  big  pack, 
and  then  where  will  prices  go  ?  Market  prices  are  high 
now  because  the  buyers  are  having  a  hard  time  finding 
the  goods  they  need,  and  they  have  to  outbid  the  other 
feUow  to  get  them.  But  if  you  go  on  as  you  are  going 
now,  next  fall  those  buyers  will  have  twice  as  many 
goods  forced  on  them  as  they  can  use,  and  the  market 
prices  will  fall  accordingly. 

You  have  this  evidence  in  front  of  you.  On  another 
page  we  reproduce  the  report  of  the  Government  on  the 
intended  acreage  for  beans,  corn  and  tomatoes,  and  all 
of  them  show  a  considerable  increase  over  the  1929 
acreages.  The  Government  does  not  say  that  these 
acreages  will  certainly  be  planted ;  it  says  these  are  the 
present  indications.  But  don’t  discount  this  possibility 
in  the  wrong  direction.  If  there  is  anything  certain 
about  them  it  is  that  the  actual  acreages,  when  the  fig¬ 
ures  next  fall  are  definitely  computed,  will  show  far  in 
excess  of  these  figures.  They  will  not  be  less.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  been  modest  with  its  figures  in  this  “tenta¬ 
tive  schedule  of  planting.”  You  have  bought  more  seed 


than  ever  before,  and  so  has  everybody  else;  and  you 
are  making  bigger  preparations,  and  so  is  everybody 
else.  The  only  thing  that  can  possibly  step  in  to  save 
the  situation  is  old  Dame  Nature,  with  a  season  that 
will  cut  the  yields  in  half.  But  Dame  Nature  has  done 
this  four  times  in  succession,  and  on  the  law  of  aver¬ 
ages  that  cannot  possibly  happen  in  1930.  There  is 
every  probability  that  1930  will  give  a  banner  yield  in 
all  crops. 

We  know  the  uselessness  of  such  admonitions,  for,  in 
fact,  such  advice,  whether  from  us  or  anyone  else,  is 
usually  followed  in  reverse ;  that  is,  they  do  exactly  the 
reverse  of  what  they  are  advised.  Then  take  a  glimpse 
at  the  wheat  situation. 

Our  wheat  growers  were  not  the  only  ones  that  real¬ 
ized  that  Uncle  Sam  had  set  himself  up  as  a  guardian 
angel  of  the  wheat  grower,  guaranteeing  him  a  profit  on 
his  wheat,  and  even  lending  money  on  wheat  at  $1.18 
per  bushel ;  but  all  the  world  saw  this,  and  all  the  world, 
together  with  our  own  growers  began  to  increase  its 
wheat  acreage,  with  the  result  that  wheat  production  is 
badly  overdone,  and  will  be  even  worse  later  in  1930. 
Other  countries  can  produce  tremendous  quantities  of 
wheat  at  a  much  lower  cost  than  we  can,  and  so  our  ex¬ 
port  market  is  closed  against  us  and  will  remain  closed. 
Our  over-generous  but  stupid  Uncle  Sam  will  dig  deeply 
into  that  half-billion  of  dollars  revolving  fund  to  try  to 
make  good  on  his  promises,  and  he  will  have  to  dig  sev¬ 
eral  times  in  such  manner  and  still  the  job  will  not  be 
done,  or  any  better. 

We  are  not  concerned  with  the  outcome  of  the  wheat 
problem,  but  we  are  concerned  in  the  effect  this  will 
have  on  all  business,  and  especially  upon  the  canned 
foods  business.  If  the  farmer  lost  only  in  the  expected 
price  for  his  wheat  it  would  be  bad  enough,  but  it  would 
seem  that  every  mother’s  son  of  them  not  only  raised 
wheat  but  gambled  in  it,  and  the  amount  of  loss  which 
this  gambling  has  caused  is  probably  heavier  than  the 
other.  As  Andy  would  say:  “Ain’t  this  aw  mess!  I’se 
regusted.” 

With  the  tremendous  buying  power  of  the  farmer, 
generally  speaking,  thus  crippled,  the  effect  upon  all 
business  is  beginning  to  show;  all  business  is  slowing 
down,  and  unemployment  is  increasing  despite  all  that 
can  be  said.  Real  estate  values  have  slumped  off,  and, 
in  plain  language,  we  are  in  for  a  retrenchment  of  all 
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business,  which  must  change  the  condition  of  buying  Although  the  yields  of  grain  were  not  so  high  as  last 
next  fall,  and  consequently  of  all  prices  at  that  time.  year  by  about  35  percent,  comparative  yields  were  sim- 


Therefore,  to  go  on  with  your  present  growing  plans, 
and  to  continue  your  preparations  for  a  big  pack,  is 
simply  courting  business  suicide.  Cut  that  sentence 
out,  put  a  date  on  it,  and  paste  it  up  over  your  desk,  so 
that  you  can  requote  it  to  us  next  December  1st  and 
tell  us  that  we  were  crazy.  We  hope  we  are. 

We  know,  of  course,  that  there  will  be  no  change  in 
the  plans ;  we  are  not  crazy  enough  to  expect  that.  And, 
therefore,  we  advise  you  again  to  be  very,  very  careful 
about  the  quality  of  your  packs  in  1930.  When  the  big 
packs  come  to  be  unloaded  next  fall  anything  but  fine 
quality  will  be  left  to  keep  you  mournful  company. 
You  can  gamble  on  that  with  absolute  certainty. 

The  wheat  growers  would  have  made  a  grand  killing 
if  others  had  not  grown  so  much  wheat,  and  if  Uncle 
Sam  had  been  able  to  control  prices,  as  his  short-sight¬ 
ed  advisers  thought  he  could.  We  are  not  unpatriotic 
when  we  say  that  supply  and  demand  is  still  the  su¬ 
preme  ruler  in  the  business  world ;  we  are  merely  stat¬ 
ing  a  fact. 

CORN-BORER  DEVELOPMENTS  DURING  1929 
By  W.  P.  Flint,  Illinois  Natural  History  Survey,  and 
G.  H.  Dungan  and  A.  L.  Young,  University  of 
Illinois  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 


NO  outstanding  developments  have  taken  place  in 
the  corn-borer  situation  during  1929.  The  borer 
has  advanced  into  new  territory  at  about  the  nor¬ 
mal  rate,  and  is  now  known  to  be  within  about  fifteen 
miles  of  the  eastern  edge  of  Will  and  Kankakee  coun¬ 
ties.  No  infestation  was  actually  found  in  Illinois  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year,  but  with  known  infestation  only 
fifteen  miles  away  it  seems  probable  that  if  every  corn¬ 
stalk  in  the  fields  along  the  east  side  of  the  state  could 
be  examined,  some  corn-borers  would  be  found. 

The  insect  progressed  southward  in  Indiana  and  Ohio 
for  50  to  75  miles.  For  the  second  time  infestations 
were  found  in  Oldham  county,  Kentucky,  and  a  consid¬ 
erable  extension  occurred  southward  in  West  Virginia. 

Damage  Not  Extensive  in  Midwestern  Area — As  was 
the  case  in  1928,  commercial  damage  by  the  com-borer 
in  the  midwestem  area  during  the  last  season  was  lim¬ 
ited  to  comparatively  few  fields  in  Northern  Ohio  and 
Southeastern  Michigan.  While  the  insect  has  been 
present  in  Indiana  for  four  years  and  the  infested  area 
now  extends  practically  across  the  northern  one-fourth 
of  the  state,  no  commercial  damage  to  com  has  occur¬ 
red  in  that  state,  and  under  present  conditions  it  may 
be  two  or  three  years  before  such  damage  does  occur. 

Tests  to  Find  Resistant  Com  Varieties  Continued — 
The  work  to  develop  better  methods  of  control  was  car¬ 
ried  out  by  the  Bureaus  of  Entomology  and  Plant  In¬ 
dustry  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  by  the 
Illinois  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  and  by  the 
State  Natural  History  Survey,  in  a  more  intensive 
manner  than  in  1928.  Twenty-four  of  the  more  prom¬ 
ising  varieties  and  strains  of  Illinois  com  which  were 
tested  last  year  were  again  grown  in  the  area  of 
heaviest  infestation  in  Ohio.  These  were  compared 
with  an  Ohio  strain  of  Clarage  as  a  check  in  yielding 
ability  and  in  percentage  of  infestation.  Plantings 
were  made  at  two  dates.  May  10  and  May  25,  and  the 
plots  of  most  varieties  were  replicated  three  times. 


liar  to  those  of  1928.  The  high-yielding  strains  of  1928 
were  again  at  or  near  the  top  in  yield.  The  two  differ¬ 
ent  planting  dates,  however,  gave  very  little  difference 
in  yields.  Immediately  following  the  first  planting, 
weather  prevailing  in  the  area  was  such  as  to  greatly 
retard  germination  and  early  growth.  So  unfavorable 
were  conditions  that  only  an  occasional  seedling  from 
the  first  planting  had  emerged  at  the  time  of  the  second 
planting  15  days  later. 

Some  Superior  Strains  Show  Marked  Resistance- 
One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  tests  mani¬ 
fested  again  this  year  was  the  wide  variation  in  per¬ 
centage  of  com-borer  infestation  of  the  different  va¬ 
rieties.  The  strain  with  the  lowest  average  infestation 
had  only  6  per  cent  of  the  plants  infested,  and  the  va¬ 
riety  with  the  highest  infestation  had  borers  in  58.6 
per  cent  of  the  stalks.  Last  year  the  same  two  varie¬ 
ties  showed  9.8  and  62.6  percent  of  infestation,  respec¬ 
tively. 

In  general,  varieties  that  are  low  growing,  and  there¬ 
fore  comparatively  low  yielding,  showed  less  infesta¬ 
tion.  A  few  high-yielding  strains,  however,  in  both 
the  1928  tests  and  the  1929  tests,  showed  fairly  low  in¬ 
festation.  It  is  the  discovery  of  these  few  superior 
producing  strains  which  possess  marked  resistance  to 
the  borer  that  determines  the  success  of  this  phase  of 
the  com-borer  investigations.  Consistent  and  distinct 
progress  has  been  made. 

Expensive  Machinery  Not  Needed — Further  cover¬ 
age  studies  made  during  the  past  year  tend  to 
strengthen  the  belief  that  it  will  be  possible  for  farm¬ 
ers  to  keep  the  borer  reasonably  well  in  check  without 
greatly  increasing  their  investment  in  machinery.  Al¬ 
though  the  larger  sizes  of  plow  bottoms  are  likely  to 
give  slightly  better  coverage,  the  addition  of  inexpen¬ 
sive  equipment — larger  coulters,  jointers  and  covering 
wires — to  plows  now  owned  and  the  proper  operation  of 
these  plows  should  in  most  cases  make  it  possible  to 
meet  control  requirements  satisfactorily.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  to  be  questioned  whether  plow  manufactu¬ 
rers  are  in  all  cases  marking  the  alterations  that  are 
necessary  in  order  to  enable  the  users  to  secure  more 
easily  complete  coverage  of  com  debris. 

Some  previous  treatment  of  stalks  that  will  lay  them 
flat  on  the  ground  and  keep  them  there  until  the  ground 
is  plowed  appears  to  aid  considerably  in  securing  good 
coverage,  especially  with  the  smaller  sizes  of  mold- 
boards  and  the  pulverizing  type  of  plow.  Raking  and 
burning  the  cornstalks  will  naturally  make  good  cover¬ 
age  easier,  but  in  most  cases  very  good  results  can  be 
secured  merely  by  laying  the  stalks  flat  and  then  plow¬ 
ing  them  under.  The  type  of  burning  now  done  by  the 
average  farmer,  however,  by  no  means  insures  satis¬ 
factory  coverage.  Where  crops  such  as  oats  are  to  be 
seeded  without  plowing  the  ground,  very  thorough 
raking  and  clean  burning  may  prove  to  be  the  solution 
of  the  problem. 

Clean-up  Policy  Will  Prevent  Serious  Damage — 
While  the  results  of  work  with  parasites  that  prey 
upon  the  com-borer  were  very  encouraging  during  the 
past  season,  the  main  dependence  in  the  fight  against 
this  insect  must  still  be  placed  upon  a  thorough  clean¬ 
up  of  infested  crop  and  weed  refuse.  With  clean-up 

(  Continued  on  page  40  ) 
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WA N TM D 

A  Man 


E  are  taking  this  full  page  to  find  the  kind  of  a  man 
(representative)  that  we  want. 


He  must  have  the  capacity  to  see  the  truth,  and  to  tell 
it.  He  must  be  able  to  retain  the  respect  of  packers  of 
quality  corn.  He  must  be  of  the  same  high  standard  as  the 
product  he  represents — Tuc  Husker. 

The  position  will  require  a  considerable  amount  of 
traveling,  and  embraces  widely  diversifield  duties,  includ¬ 
ing  selling.  It  is  a  worth-while  opportunity. 

Communications  will  be  held  in  strictest  confidence,  and 

should  be  directed  to  the  personal  attention  of 
Ralph  Cover. 


HUSKER 


THE  UNITED  COMPANY 

I  CONTINENTAL  TRUST  BUILDING 

I  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Built  and  Serviced  by  Fay  &  Scott. 
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Artificial  Manure  From  Straw 

R.  C.  COLLISON  and  H.  J.  CONN 

Bulletin  No.  573,  New  York  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Continued  from  the  issue  of  February  loth. 


Composting  Without  Artificial  Watering 

In  the  course  of  this  work  the  question  arose  as  to 
whether  the  large  amount  of  water  necessary  could  be 
supplied  entirely  or  in  part  by  natural  rainfall.  The 
first  experiment  to  determine  this  was  made  during 
the  winter  and  spring  of  1925-26.  Since  straw  is 
usually  available  in  the  fall  and  manure  largely  used 
in  the  spring,  it  seemed  most  logical  to  make  the  piles 
in  the  fall  or  early  winter.  Accordingly,  some  heaps 
similar  to  those  already  described  were  constructed  on 
December  1,  1925.  They  were  made  up  in  the  usual 
way,  except  that  the  reagents  were  more  carefully 
scattered  and  no  water  added.  The  piles  were  also  more 
firmly  compacted.  No  subsequent  forking  over  was 
done. 

Although  rainfall  was  considerable  in  December, 
snowfall  abundant  during  the  winter  and  the  early 
spring  rains  normal,  comparatively  little  rotting  had 
taken  place  by  May  1, 1926.  Even  at  the  end  of  a  year 
these  piles  contained  much  undecomposed  straw  and 
appeared  to  be  in  poor  condition  to  use  for  manuring. 
No  vegetative  work  was  done,  however,  to  see  whether 
or  not  the  harmful  effect  on  plants  had  been  overcome 
by  this  method  of  treatment. 

The  slowness  of  the  decomposition  seemed  to  render 
this  method  of  handling  impractical  under  the  condi¬ 
tions  prevailing  during  this  experiment.  At  the  same 
time  it  had  to  be  admitted  that  in  a  wetter  season  or  in 
a  region  of  higher  temperatures  and  more  abundant 
rainfall  than  that  of  Western  New  York  the  method 
might  be  effective  within  a  reasonable  time.  It  was 
also  felt  that  two  or  three  simple  changes  in  the  method 
of  handling  might  be  made  to  expedite  the  decomposi¬ 
tion  under  conditions  normal  in  this  region.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  it  might  assist  considerably  if  the  composting 
were  started  immediately  after  the  wheat  harvest,  thus 
taking  advantage  of  the  warmer  weather  during  the 
late  summer  and  early  fall.  Moreover,  it  might  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  secure  the  effective  rotting  by  supplementing 
the  rainfall  with  additional  water.  Also,  the  use  of 
some  substance  or  chemical  capable  of  holding  moisture 
might  hasten  the  process. 

It  was  decided  to  investigate  this  last  point,  as  it 
seemed  the  most  practical.  In  the  fall  of  1927  five  bins, 
each  eight  feet  square,  were  constructed  outdoors  and 
were  filled  on  November  22  with  wheat  straw,  together 
with  the  various  ingredients  chosen  to  bring  about  the 
decomposition.  Two  methods  of  holding  moisture  were 
adopted,  viz.,  sprinkling  of  calcium  chloride  over  the 
successive  layers  of  straw  and  spreading  muck  over 
each  of  these  layers.  The  muck  used  in  this  work  was 
obtained  from  a  field  at  Junius,  about  five  or  six  miles 
northeast  of  the  station.  This  muck  when  dug  was 
nearly  saturated  with  water  and  about  one  ton  of  the 
fresh  material  was  used  in  all.  As  three  bins  were 
treated  with  the  muck,  it  was  figured  that  about  6,000 
pounds,  equivalent  to  perhaps  200  pounds  dry  muck, 
were  add^  to  each,  although  no  accurate  measure¬ 


ment  was  made.  The  composition  of  the  five  composts 
was  as  follows : 

Composition  No.  1 — Straw,  500  pounds ;  ammonium 
sulfate,  20  pounds;  calcium  carbonate,  15  pounds;  su¬ 
perphosphate,  10  pounds ;  potassium  chloride,  8 

pounds ;  wet  muck,  600  pounds. 

Composition  No.  2 — Straw,  500  pounds ;  ammonium 
sulfate,  15  pounds;  calcium  carbonate,  12  pounds;  su¬ 
perphosphate,  8  pounds ;  potassium  chloride,  6 

pounds;  calcium  chloride,  50  pounds. 

Composition  No.  3 — Straw,  500  pounds;  ammonium 
sulfate,  15  pounds;  calcium  carbonate,  12  pounds;  su¬ 
perphosphate,  8  pounds ;  potassium  chloride,  6 

pounds. 

Composition  No.  4 — Straw,  500  pounds;  ammonium 
sulfate,  15  pounds ;  calcium  carbonate,  12  pounds ;  wet 
muck,  600  pounds. 

Composition  No.  5 — Muck  only,  600  pounds. 

No  water  was  added  to  any  of  these  composts  except 
that  which  they  received  from  the  natural  rainfall. 
There  was  considerable  rainfall  soon  after  the  com¬ 
posts  were  set  up,  so  that  they  were  much  more  com¬ 
pletely  saturated  with  water  before  freezing  than  had 
been  the  composts  in  1925. 

It  is  of  interest  to  record  the  cost  of  the  ingredients 
added  to  each  of  these  composts  per  ton  of  straw.  These 
were  as  follows:  Compost  No.  1,  $3.70;  compost  No.  2, 
$6.80 ;  compost  No.  3,  $2.80 ;  compost  No.  4,  $2.00,  and 
compost  No.  5,  nothing.  To  these  figures  must  be 
added,  first,  the  cost  of  the  labor  of  preparation  and  of 
the  muck  in  composts  Nos.  1,  4  and  5,  if  this  had  to  be 
purchased,  and,  second,  the  value  of  the  straw  for 
which  the  farmer  in  this  region  under  present  condi¬ 
tions  can  obtain  about  $8.00  a  ton. 

In  the  spring  it  was  evident  that  some  of  these  com¬ 
posts  were  rotting  more  rapidly  than  those  prepared 
during  1925-26,  especially  composts  Nos.  1  and  4.  Noth¬ 
ing  was  done  to  the  composts  at  this  time,  however, 
and  they  were  left  undisturbed  until  fall,  when  it  was 
more  convenient  to  carry  on  greenhouse  work  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  or  not  the  harmful  properties  of  the 
straw  had  been  destroyed.  They  were  finally  removed 
October  29, 1928,  at  which  time  representative  samples 
were  taken  to  use  in  the  vegetative  work.  At  this  time 
compost  No.  1  was  well  rotted  in  the  center.  No.  2  was 
not  much  rotted.  No.  3  was  fairly  well  decomposed.  No. 
4  was  very  well  rotted,  while  almost  no  decomposition 
had  taken  place  in  No.  5.  In  this  last  compost,  which 
had  been  given  muck  alone,  the  straw  was  blackened, 
but  still  coarse  and  undecomposed.  It  was  apparent 
that  calcium  chloride  had  not  aided  the  decomposition, 
while  decomposition  had  gone  on  much  more  rapidly 
with  the  muck  than  with  the  fertilizer  ingredients 
alone.  It  was  also  evident  that  muck  supnlied  all  the 
nutrient  elements  necessary,  except  the  nitrogen,  for 
the  decomposition  organisms.  Muck  alone,  however, 
was  entirely  insufficient  for  the  purpose. 

It  was  planned  to  carry  on  vegetative  experiments 
with  these  composts,  although  it  was  realized  that  no 
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Landreth  Garden  Seeds 

Spot  or  1930  Crop  Seeds 


A  Portion  of  the  Landreth  Bloomedale  Farm  Trial  Ground* 

We  Offer 

PEAS  OKRA  CABBAGE  CUCUMBER 

CORN  TOMATO  SPINACH  CAULIFLOWER 

BEET  SQUASH  PUMPKIN  BEAN 

DWARF  LIMA  BEAN 

or  Any  Other  Varieties  You  May  Want 

Future  or  1930  Crop  Seeds 

When  ready  to  place  your  contract  order  for  delivery  after  1930  crop  is 
harvested,  write  us  for  prices. 

If  we  had  not  grown  good  seeds,  given  fair  prices,  good  service  and  careful  attention 
to  business,  we  would  not  be  the  oldest  Seed  House  in  America, 
as  this  our  1 46th  year  in  the  business. 

BUSINESS  ESTABLISHED  1784 
146  years  in  the  seed  business. 

D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY 

BRISTOL,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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good  checks  on  the  different  composts  could  be  run. 
Each  of  the  composts  had  a  different  amount  of  nu¬ 
trient  elements  added  to  it,  and  they  must,  therefore, 
vary  a  great  deal  not  only  in  the  state  of  the  straw,  but 
in  their  fertilizer  value,  due  to  the  mineral  matter 
added.  It  was  impossible  to  plan  satisfactory  checks, 
because  there  was  no  way  of  telling  how  much  of  these 
original  nutrients  were  still  present  and  how  much  had 
leached  out  during  the  11  months  of  composting.  It 
was  decided,  therefore,  merely  to  set  up  a  series  of 
greenhouse  cultures  containing  three  arbitrarily  cho¬ 
sen  quantities  of  each  compost  without  further  nu¬ 
trients,  and  to  check  these  against  other  cultures  con¬ 
taining  mineral  nutrients  and  different  quantities  of 
nitrogen  with  and  without  fresh  straw.  It  was  consid¬ 
ered  that  this  would  at  least  show  whether  or  not  the 
composting  had  eliminated  the  harmful  effect  of  the 
straw. 

Table  3.  Results  of  Greenhouse  Work  on  Composts 


Prepared  Without  Artificial  Watering. 


Grams  of 

Mineral 

Nutrients  Added 

Dry  Weight  in 
Grams  of  Crops 

Pot 

No. 

1 

straw  or  com¬ 
post  added 

No.  1.  200 

None 

After  Seven 
Weeks’  Growth* 
2.00 

2 

No.  1.  400 

None 

2.86 

3 

No.  1,  800 

None 

6.60 

4 

No.  2.  200 

None 

1.80 

5 

No.  3.  400 

None 

1.90 

6 

No.  2,  400 

None 

2.16 

7 

No.  3,  200 

None 

1.80 

8 

Na  3,  400 

None 

2.00 

9 

No.  3,  200 

None 

4.20 

10 

No.  4,  200 

None 

2.80 

11 

Na  4.  400 

None 

3.70 

12 

No.  4,  800 

None 

4.40 

13 

No.  6.  200 

None 

1.40 

14 

No.  5,  400 

None 

1.40 

16 

No.  5,  800 

None 

1.80 

16 

Fresh  Straw,  64 

Complete, 

with  NaNO.i,  0.6  gram 

1.20 

17 

Fresh  Straw,  64 

Complete, 

with  NaNOs,  1  gram 

2.10 

18 

None 

Complete, 

with  NaNOs,  0.6  gram 

6.70 

19 

None 

Complete, 

with  NaNOs.l  gram 

8.00 

20 

None 

Complete, 

except  for  nitrogen 

1.36 

•  These  seedlings  were  allowed  to  grow  until  they  had  apparently  reached 
a  growth  limit,  due  to  lack  of  nitrogen. 


In  this  greenhouse  work  each  culture  was  set  up  in  a 
pot  containing  30  pounds  of  Ottawa  sand  mixed  with 
8  grams  of  calcium  carbonate.  Forty-two  barley  seeds 
were  planted  in  each  pot  and  the  seedlings  thinned  to 
21  plants.  The  nutrient  solution  added  to  pots  Nos.  16 
to  19  contained  the  following : 

CafHjPOJaHoO . 1.8  grams  per  culture 

K2SO4 . 3.5  grams  per  culture 

MgS04.7H20 . 1.2  grams  per  culture 

The  plan  of  this  experiment  and  the  dry  weights  of 
the  plants  when  harvested  seven  weeks  after  sowing 
are  given  in  Table  3. 

The  following  notes,  taken  on  December  10,  are  also 
of  interest,  as  indicating  the  nutrient  value  of  the 
various  composts.  On  this  date  it  was  noted  that  the 
seedlings  in  composts  Nos.  1,  3  and  4  increased  in  size 
and  color  with  the  increasing  quantities  of  the  compost 
added.  With  composts  Nos.  2  and  5,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  seedlings  were  about  the  same  in  all  three  of  the 
pots,  regardless  of  the  quantity  of  compost  added.  This, 
of  course,  indicated  that  composts  Nos.  2  and  5  had  no 
nutrient  value  for  the  barley  seedlings,  a  fact  borne  out 
by  dry  weights  of  the  crops  at  the  end  of  the  experi¬ 
ment.  In  the  case  of  pots  containing  fresh  straw  the 
seedlings  had  poor  color  and  were  very  small,  the  cul¬ 
ture  with  one  gram  of  nitrate  being  no  better  than  the 
one  with  only  0.5  gram.  The  two  pots  with  mineral 
nutrients  including  nitrogen  showed  good  growth,  as 
was  to  be  expected. 

For  the  reason  stated  above,  this  was  not  regarded 
as  a  scientifically  controlled  experiment  and  sweeping 


conclusions  are  not  justified.  A  few  points  are  appar¬ 
ent,  however.  It  is  possible,  as  shown  by  the  results 
with  compost  No.  3,  to  overcome  the  harmful  effects 
of  the  straw  by  composting  under  natural  rainfall 
without  anything  present  to  absorb  the  moisture  ex¬ 
cept  the  straw,  provided  a  long  enough  period  is  em¬ 
ployed.  The  composts  apparently  were  slightly  better 
fertilizers  when  much  had  been  incorporate  with 
them,  but  whether  this  was  due  to  the  fertilizing  value 
of  the  muck  itself  or  to  the  better  decomposition  of  the 
straw  in  its  presence  was  undetermined.  Muck  alone 
did  not  bring  about  any  decomposition  of  the  straw  or 
convert  it  into  a  good  manure,  for  the  seedlings  sup¬ 
plied  with  compost  No.  5  made  no  better  growth  than 
in  the  pots  with  fresh  straw  or  those  with  no  nitrogen. 
Calcium  chloride  was  plainly  unsatisfactory  as  a  means 
of  holding  or  attracting  moisture,  as  it  apparently  pre¬ 
vented  the  conversion  of  the  straw  into  a  satisfactory 
manure.  The  plants  grown  with  this  compost  were  no 
better  than  those  with  fresh  straw. 

Discussion 

It  has  been  clearly  shown  that  if  some  care  is  taken 
in  forming  and  maintaining  the  compost  piles,  both  of 
the  nutrient  reagents  used  will  help  effectively  to  rot 
down  straw  to  artificial  manure  in  three  or  four 
months.  At  the  same  time  the  injurious  straw  effect 
is  practically  overcome.  Proper  care  involves  a  num¬ 
ber  of  operations,  as  follows : 

1.  Proper  building  of  the  pile. 

2.  Proper  treatment  wth  reagent. 

3.  Adequate  watering. 

4.  Subsequent  watering  to  keep  down  the  tempera¬ 
ture  and  keep  the  pile  moist. 

5.  Occasional  forking  over. 

All  these  operations  require  considerable  labor.  Fur¬ 
ther,  the  process  necessilates  an  adequate  water  sup¬ 
ply.  This  is  not  always  available.  Water  is  requir^ 
in  large  volume,  especially  if  much  straw  or  other  dry 
refuse  is  handled.  It  is  estimated  that  800  gallons  per 
ton  of  dry  straw  is  necessary  during  the  formation  of 
the  heap.  Daily  watering  of  the  heap  during  the  initial 
fermentation  may  be  necessary. 

If  it  is  convenient  for  a  farmer  to  keep  his  compost 
piles  exposed  to  natural  rainfall  for  a  period  of  ten 
months,  or  possibly  for  only  six  or  eight  months,  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  rotting  can  be  obtained  without  the 
amount  of  labor  required  in  artificial  watering,  pro¬ 
vided  the  natural  rainfall  is  sufficient  in  his  locality. 
This  process  can  be  hastened  by  mixing  the  compost 
with  peat  or  muck,  if  such  material  is  available. 

It  is  very  questionable  whether  the  process  is  prac¬ 
tical  for  the  general  New  York  farmer  if  he  has  to  use 
artificial  watering  to  maintain  the  moisture  content. 
The  farmer  generally  considers  that  labor  conditions 
in  this  region  do  not  justify  him  in  giving  the  farm 
manure  itself  the  attention  necessary  to  prevent  loss  of 
nutrients.  Such  being  the  case,  he  is  hardly  likely  to 
furnish  the  amount  of  labor  required  for  composting 
straw  when  artificial  watering  is  necessary.  He  prob¬ 
ably  could  get  much  greater  return  from  the  amount  of 
labor  spent  in  the  proper  handling  of  farm  manure. 

Whether  or  not  the  plan  of  composting  the  straw 
under  natural  rainfall  is  practical  must  be  decided  by 
the  farmer  himself.  This  would  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  rainfall  in  the  fall  and  spring  in  his  partic¬ 
ular  locality,  and  also  upon  whether  it  is  feasible  for 
him  to  allow  the  composts  to  stand  for  the  greater  part 
of  a  year  before  maWng  use  of  them  as  manure. 


Patented 


Mannfactorers 
Corn  Husking'  Machines 
Com  Cutting  Machines 
Tor  Maine  Style  Com 
Whole  Grain  Com  Cutters 
l^aheling  Machines 
And  other  Machinery 


HANSEN  SANITARY 
PEA  AND  BEAN 
FILLER 


The  Morral  Corn  Husking  Machine 

Eithmr  Single  or  Double 


Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corporation 

Cedarburg,  Wisconsin 


The  Fastest  of  All  Combined  Butting 
And  Husking  Machines. 

Guaranteed  to  do  good  work  when  operated  at  a  speed  of 
1 80  ears  per  minute. 

The  half  tone  cut  shows  the  Morral  Double  Husker  with  the 
corn  delivery  at  the  front  end  or  the  feed  end  of  the  husker. 
We  also  build  this  husker  with  conveyor  to  deliver  the  corn 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  husker,  so  the  Morral  Husker 
can  be  operated  with  the  feeding  and  conveying  system 
used  in  any  canning  factory  without  changing  the  system. 

The  Morral  Double  Husker  does  not  require  very  much 
floor  space  and  can  be  operated  in  the  space  required  for 
other  double  buskers. 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  for  prices,  list  of  users  and  other 
information. 


Morral  Brothers 

Morral,  Ohio 


BKOWH  BOGGS  FOUHBBY  * 

MACHIHE  CO 

,  Bta. 

Hamilton,  Ont., 

Canada 

Solo  Agents  for 

Canada 

HANSEN  AITTOMATIC 
TOMATO  FILLER 


HANSEN  AUTOMATIC 
KRAUT  FILLER 


HANSEN  SANITARY 
CAN  WASHER 


HANSEN  FRUIT 
AND  VEGETABLE 
FILLER 


March  3,  19.30 


Cherries,  Berries,  Peaches,  String  Beans,  Beets  and  many  other  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  filled  into  all  sizes  of  cans,  practically  with  THE  HANSEN 
SANITARY  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  FILLER.  One  operator 

with  this  machine  will  turn  out  more  work  than  five  or  six  persons  packing 
cans  by  hand.  The  cans  are  taken  care  of  automatically  by  a  unique  feed 
worm  which  postively  does  not  smash  them.  The  Hansen  Fruit  and  Veget¬ 
able  Filler  is  simple  in  design,  sturdy,  occupies  small  floor  space  and  is  sanitary. 
The  Hansen  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Filler  is  so  reasonably  priced  that  Canners 
of  any  of  the  above  products  can  not  aflord  to  operate  without  it.  Write  us 
for  prices. 


SAVE  TIME  and  MONEY 
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To  the  market  gardener  the  process  may  prove  a  yeasts  and  molds,  reduces  the  danger  of  fermentation, 
help,  or  to  anyone  who  is  willing  to  give  the  process  the  preserves  the  color  of  the  fruit,  and  to  some  extent  pre¬ 
attention  demanded ;  or  again,  under  conditions  where  serves  the  flavor  and  the  aroma  of  the  berries.  Rasp- 
water  is  easily  and  cheaply  obtainable.  In  regions  or  berries,  it  was  learned,  can  be  packed  quite  satisfac- 
countries  where  farm  economics  are  on  a  different  torily  without  sugar,  but  strawberries  are  kept  in  much 
basis  from  that  of  New  York  the  process  might  be  better  condition  if  sugar  is  used. 


useful. 

The  cost  of  the  process  is  of  course  another  consid¬ 
eration.  Besides  the  labor  involved  is  the  value  of  the 
straw  itself  and  the  cost  of  the  reagents.  The  cost  of 
the  165  pounds  of  fertilizer  mixture  describ^  on  be¬ 
fore  for  treating  one  ton  of  dry  straw  varies  from 
$2.50  to  $3.50,  based  on  1927  fertilizer  prices.  The 
straw  itself  may  be  sold  by  the  farmer  under  present 
conditions  for  about  $8.00  a  ton.  As  one  ton  of  straw 
does  not  yield  over  three  tons  of  artificial  manure,  this 
makes  the  final  product  cost  at  least  $4.00  a  ton,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  labor  involved.  Such  a  cost  is  hardly 
justified  in  this  locality  at  present. 

It  should  be  remarked  further  that  the  cost  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  compost  is  very  much  greater  if  one  uses  the 
“Adco”  reagent  now  on  the  market.  The  company 
selling  this  reagent  insists  that  their  patents  cover  the 
entire  process,  and  that  no  one  can  use  any  other  nitro¬ 
genous  material  for  the  composting  of  straw  or  similar 
refuse  without  infringing  on  their  patent.  Whether  or 
not  these  claims  are  justified  legally  is  being  deter¬ 
mined  at  present  by  a  lawsuit  under  way  in  the  State 
of  Missouri. 

The  conclusion  seems  almost  unavoidable  that  under 
New  York  conditions  this  process  of  making  artificial 
manure  hardly  seems  practical.  This  is  partcularly 
true  if  one  must  depend  upon  artificial  watering,  or  if 
one  has  to  employ  the  “Adco”  reagent,  as  it  is  claimed, 
in  order  to  avoid  infringement  upon  the  patent  rights 
of  the  company  selling  this  reagent. 

FROZEN  PACK  STRAWBERRIES  SATIS¬ 
FACTORY  FOR  PRESERVES 


Berries  may  be  kept  for  several  months  in  fro¬ 
zen  storage  without  decreasing  their  value  for  the 
manufacture  of  jams  and  jellies,  investigations  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  have  shown.  The 
texture  and  color  of  strawberries  in  preserves  is  actu¬ 
ally  improved  by  frozen  storage  prior  to  preserving 
when  the  fresh  fruit  is  packed  with  sufficient  sugar. 

The  preserving  of  berries  by  the  frozen  pack  method 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  began  about  20  years  ago. 
The  industry  is  centralized  in  Western  Washington 
and  Western  Oregon,  and  has  grown  from  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  barrels  at  first  to  approximately  100,000  barrels 
of  50-gallon  capacity  for  1928. 

The  purpose  of  the  investigational  work,  which  ex¬ 
tended  over  a  period  of  three  years,  was  to  examine 
thoroughly  the  different  phases  of  the  barreling  and 
the  freezing  of  berries  and  to  determine,  if  possible, 
the  best  practical  procedure  for  packing  and  handling 
fruit  by  the  frozen-pack  method. 

Results  of  the  investigations  establish  the  fact  that 
the  rate  of  cooling  of  the  fruit  is  slowest  in  the  center 
of  the  container.  The  use  of  ice  in  the  center  of  the 
barrels  increases  the  rate  of  cooling,  but  there  are  some 
trade  objections  to  the  practice.  Precooling  the  fruit 
before  filling  the  barrels  aids  greatly  in  quickly  reduc¬ 
ing  the  temperature  in  the  containers. 

The  use  of  considerable  quantities  of  cane  sugar  in 
packing  frozen-pack  fruit  retards  the  development  of 


The  studies  on  yeast  and  spore  population  and  mold 
development  in  frozen-pack  berries  emphasize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  packing  only  clean,  mature  but  not  over¬ 
ripe  fresh  fruit,  and  the  need  for  prompt  cooling  to  at 
least  40  degrees  F.  in  the  center  of  the  container.  At 
this  temperature  the  growth  and  multiplication  of  or¬ 
ganisms  responsible  for  fermentation  and  spoilage  are 
markedly  retarded,  but  actual  freezing  is  required  be¬ 
fore  the  development  is  entirely  stopped.  Fruit  packed 
without  sugar,  or  that  packed  with  small  quantities  of 
sugar,  must  be  moved  to  storage  promptly  and  cooled 
and  frozen  as  quickly  as  possible,  if  fermentation  is  to 
be  avoided,  it  was  learned. 

A  full  account  of  the  investigations,  including  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  various  experiments  involved,  is  con¬ 
tained  in  a  new  publication  of  the  C.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Technical  Bulletin  148-T,  “The  Frozen- 
Pack  Method  of  Preserving  Berries  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.”  Copies  of  the  bulletin  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Office  of  Information,  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Washington,  D.  C.,  as  long  as  there  is  a  supply 
available  for  free  distribution. 

THE  PLANTING  SCHEDULE  FOR  1930 

Probable  Acreage  of  Beans,  Ck>rn  and  Tomatoes.  By  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  Issued  February  24,  1930. 


Tentative  plans  of  canners  to  contract  acreages  of  snap 
beans,  sweet  corn  and  tomatoes  for  manufacture  in  1930 
are  shovm  in  the  following  tables.  These  plans  represent 
what  the  canners  reporting  to  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  have  in  mind  at  the  present  time,  and  are  subject  to 
change  prior  to  actual  planting.  Consequently,  the  summaries 
by  states  are  not  estimates  of  the  acreage  changes  that  will 
finally  be  made.  They  are,  rather,  indications  of  the  present 
trend  of  intentions  to  plant,  and  are  expected  to  be  helpful  in 
adjusting  acreage  plans  before  the  planting  season  begins. 

Snap  Beans 

Reports  from  more  than  150  canners  of  snap  beans  point  to  an 
acreage  in  1930  about  one-tenth  larger  than  the  harvested  acre¬ 
age  of  1929,  if  these  preliminary  plans  are  carried  out.  The 
acreage  contracted  by  these  firms  in  1929  represented  approxi¬ 
mately  45  per  cent  of  the  total  acreage  estimated  for  harvest. 


State 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Tentative  plans 
1930  acreage  as 
pc.  of  1929 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Per  ct. 

Maine  . 

.  600 

970 

1,600 

98 

New  York . 

.  5,530 

6,840 

8,140 

106 

Pennsylvania  ... 

.  890 

1,190 

1,450 

121 

Indiana  . 

.  850 

1,800 

2,320 

103 

Michigan  . 

..  2,400 

2,950 

3,840 

125 

Wisconsin  . 

.  3,910 

4.600 

5,750 

106 

Delaware  . 

.  400 

670 

670 

132 

Maryland  . 

.  3,300 

4,360 

5,450 

109 

South  Carolina... 

.  700 

700 

820 

95 

Tennessee  . 

,.  1,250 

1,250 

1,250 

116 

Mississippi  . . 

..  1,780 

1,690 

1,860 

110 

Arkansas  . 

..  880 

1,790 

2,240 

115 

Louisiana  . . 

..  1,640 

3,040 

3,060 

108 

Colorado  . 

..  900 

1,600 

2,300 

116 

Utah  . 

..  880 

1,020 

1,280 

106 

Washington  . 

..  370 

700 

1,050 

*100 

Oregon  . 

..  650 

650 

750 

*100 

California  . . 

..  450 

470 

750 

*100 

Other  States . 

..  1,540 

3,010 

3,310 

121 

U.  S.  Total.... 

..28,920 

39,270 

47,860 

110.2 

*Nq  reports,  assumed  to  be  the  same 

as  last  year. 
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Cincinnati  Copper  Works. 

Coppersmiths 

1720  Central  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Manufacturers  of 

Special  Copper  Coils  and  Tanks  for  Tomato  Pulp 
Copper  Vacuum  Pans  -  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles 

Repairing,  retinning  All  branches  of  Coppersmithing 


SPEED  UP  FIELD  WORK 

WITH 

SWING’S  5/8  HAMPERS 

Economical  manufacturing  is  best  effected  by  using  machinery  and  supplies 
that  will  do  the  job  for  which  they  are  designed  Best  and  Cheapest. 
Swing’s  i  Bushel  Tomato  Hampers  will  start  your  Tomato  Canning  Oper¬ 
ations  right  because  each  hamper  is  Machine  Stitched  and  is  Inspected  so 
that  Every  One  we  deliver  to  our  customers  will  do  its  job  Best  and  Cheap¬ 
est.  Your  inquiry  will  bring  us  to  see  you  with  samples. 

Swing  Brothers  Inc.,  Ridgely,  Md. 


HAMPERS 

NEST 

WHEN 

EMPTY 

CRATES 

WONT 


i 


1 

245 

U.S. 

'/iBu 

1 

l1 

□ 

1 

The  Nationsd  Color  Printing  Company,  Inc. 


773  E.  MARKISON  AVENUE 


THOM.  A.  9C0TT  ( 


)  6CN. 
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Sweet  Com 

Tentative  plans  of  canners  to  contract  acreage  of  sweet  corn 
for  manufacture  in  1930,  if  carried  out,  would  indicate  an  acre¬ 
age  nearly  one-tenth  larger  than  the  acreage  harvested  in  1929. 
This  is  based  on  reports  from  180  canners  who  contracted  about 
one-half  of  last  year’s  harvested  acreage.  Probable  increases  are 
shown  by  these  reports  in  all  areas  except  the  New  England 
States  and  Delaware. 


State 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Tentative  plans 
1930  acreage  as 
pc.  of  1929 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Per  ct 

Maine  . 

...  8,260 

10,770 

14,850 

95 

New  Hampshire.  780 

1,110 

1,320 

90 

Vermont  . 

...  1,870 

1,940 

2,370 

88 

New  York . 

...20,290 

27,000 

24,600 

110 

Pennsylvania.... 

...  2,800 

4,140 

4,470 

102 

Ohio  . 

...18,730 

/■  27,910 

27,700 

111 

Indiana  . 

...17,010 

'  27,390 

28,200 

118 

Illinois  . 

...40,650 

58,300 

62,220 

113 

Michigan  . 

...  9,400 

8,930 

8,220 

118 

Wisconsin  . . 

....10,410 

14,720 

14,780 

105 

Minnesota  . 

....26,420 

33,000 

43,900 

106 

Iowa  . 

....26,750 

39,860 

43,450 

114 

Nebraska  . 

....  4,600 

5,470 

5,740 

120 

Delaware  . 

....  3,500 

4,060 

3,900 

98 

Maryland  . 

....27,500 

35,500 

38,700 

103 

Tennessee  . 

3,100 

3,400 

110 

Other  States.... 

....  4,380 

2,700 

3,250 

108 

U.  S.  Total.. 

..223,350 

305,960 

331,070 

109.5 

Tomatoes 


According  to  reports  from  more  than  350  canners  of  tomatoes 
and  tomato  products,  an  increase  of  17  per  cent  over  last  year’s 
harvested  acreage  is  being  planned  for  the  1930  tomato  acreage. 
Canners  in  all  states  appear  to  be  contemplating  larger  plant¬ 
ings  for  the  1930  season.  There  seems  to  be  a  marked  tendency 
to  plan  for  larger  acreages  in  the  important  Middle  Western 
areas  and  in  New  York.  Tennessee  and  California, 


State 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Tentative  plans 
1930  acreage  as 
pc.  of  1929 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Per  ct 

New  York . 

...10,540 

12,500 

13,600 

118 

New  Jersey . 

...30,000 

33,000 

33,000 

112 

Pennsylvania  .. 

...  3,740 

3,600 

3,420 

117 

Ohio  . 

...10,000 

10,400 

10,950 

120 

Indiana  . 

...42,990 

49,870 

59,840 

124 

Illinois  . 

...  5,110 

5.130 

5,440 

120 

Michigan  . 

....  1,800 

1,660 

1,990 

117 

Iowa  . 

...  4,080 

4,810 

4,570 

125 

Missouri  . 

,...19,440 

18,700 

20,940 

124 

Delaware  . 

...16,000 

13,500 

13,500 

103 

Maryland  . 

,...34,410 

23,910 

27,500 

103 

Virginia  . 

...  6,420 

6,000 

6,840 

111 

Kentucky  . 

....  6,530 

.  5,500 

6,820 

114 

Tennessee  . . 

....  8,450 
....17,820 

10,220 

9,200 

130 

Arkansas  . 

19,600 

22,600 

114 

Colorado  . 

....  2,000 

1,600 

1,920 

118 

Utah  . 

....  5,200 

5,650 

6,180 

126 

California  . 

....28,760 

24,700 

32,450 

116 

Other  States... 

....  3,310 

4,070 

4,480 

130 

U.  S.  Total.. 

..255,600 

254,420 

285,240 

117.0 

THE  POSITION  IN  THE  TIN  BOX  AND 
CAN  TRADE 


From  Sheet  Metal  Industries  (London)  for 
February,  1930 


VENTS  have  been  moving  so  rapidly  in  the  tin 
box  and  can  trade  since  the  turn  of  the  year  that  it 
is  somewhat  difficult  to  keep  pace  with  develop¬ 
ments,  particularly  as  interest  shifts  from  one  part  of 
the  country  to  another  from  day  to  day.  In  this  article 
we  propose  dealing  with  the  general  situation  in  the 
trade  consequent  on  the  formation  of  the  British  Can 
Company,  Limited,  an  event  which  has  evidently  stir¬ 


red  the  trade  to  a  considerable  extent.  Other  places, 
such  as  the  later  movements  of  the  British  Can  Com¬ 
pany,  are  discussed  separately.  It  may  be  worth  re¬ 
cording  here  that  congratulatory  messages  have  been 
received  from  all  sections  of  the  tin  box  and  can  trade 
on  the  fact  that  the  last  issue  of  Sheet  Metal  Indus¬ 
trials  contained  the  only  authentic  reports  regarding 
the  British  Can  Company  and  Metal  Box  and  Printing 
Industries,  and  a  review  of  the  position  generally 
which  contained  facts  indicating  a  very  intimate  asso¬ 
ciation  with  developments,  past  and  pending.  It  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  gratification  to  the  proprietors 
of  this  journal  to  know  that  their  efforts  are  appreci¬ 
ated  by  members  of  the  trade.  Subscribers  may  rest 
assured  that  the  progress  of  developments  is  being  fol¬ 
lowed  very  closely,  and  that  they  will  receive  the  first 
intimation  of  definite  movements  through  the  columns 
of  this  journal  immediately  it  is  policy  to  divulge  them. 
For  instance,  at  the  moment  further  important  devel¬ 
opments  are  imminent,  but  it  must  be  appreciated  that 
the  trade  is  more  or  less  in  the  melting  pot;  what  ap¬ 
pears  assured  one  day  is  ruled  out  by  events  during  the 
following  day,  and  centers  of  interest  shift  with  the 
regularity  of  the  seasons,  and  from  one  point  of  the 
compass  to  the  other.  Consequently,  it  is  inadvisable 
to  publish  much  regarding  pending  developments  until 
each  in  turn  becomes  definite. 

What  Form  Will  Competition  Take? — In  summing 
up  the  position  this  month  one  fact  stands  out  very 
definitely,  and  that  is  the  formation  of  the  British  Can 
Company,  Limited,  is  not  regarded  in  the  trade  as  a 
very  popular  move  on  the  part  of  the  American  Can 
Company.  As  an  independent  journal,  with',  however, 
a  definite  policy  in  support  of  British  industry  and 
British  interests,  we  are  inclined  to  deprecate  this 
view,  as  we  are  honestly  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Taylor 
and  his  co-directors  are  desirous  of  working  in  har¬ 
mony  with  fellow-members  of  the  tin  box  and  can 
trade,  and  will  not  take  the  initiative  in  any  move 
likely  to  cause  an  upheaval  in  the  trade.  The  fact  re¬ 
mains,  however,  that  American  business  methods  are 
not  liked  over  here,  as  it  is  recognized  that  in  numer¬ 
ous  instances  in  the  past  these  have  been  ruthless  in 
character,  and  so  our  tin  box  and  can  makers  are  can¬ 
vassing  every  possible  channel  to  meet  any  contingen¬ 
cies  that  may  arise  from  the  joining  up  of  the  manu¬ 
facturing  interests  of  the  American  Can  Company  and 
Ernest  Taylor,  Limited. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  can-making  indus¬ 
try  in  the  United  States,  and  have  hitherto  been  rather 
amused  at  the  methods  adopted  by  the  principal  com¬ 
petitors  to  score  off  each  other,  with  varying  success, 
have  been  looking  for  retaliatory  measures  ever  since 
the  Anglo-American  arrangement  was  definitely  con¬ 
cluded.  They  regarded  it  as  an  absolute  certainty  that 
once  the  American  Can  Company  secured  a  foothold  in 
the  British  trade  the  principal  competitors  in  the 
United  States  of  the  American  Can  Company  would 
follow  suit  and  join  hands  with  British  concerns  to 
continue  the  war.  We  can  state,  however,  that  this  de¬ 
velopment  does  not  seem  likely  to  materialize,  at  any 
rate  at  present.  It  may  not  happen  for  a  year  or  two, 
it  may  not  happen  at  all ;  it  depends  entirely  upon  the 
course  pursued  by  the  British  Can  Company.  To  this 
extent  British  tin  box  and  can  makers  will  be  disap- 
Dointed — or  perhaps  that  is  an  incorrect  word  to  use — 
it  should  be  relieved. 
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We  are  not  inclined  to  the  view,  however,  that  the 
time  for  such  a  development  has  passed.  Had  oppos¬ 
ing  American  interests  succeeded  in  effecting  this  12 
months  ago  the  position  would  have  been  different,  but 
it  is  obvious  that  the  American  Can  Company  have  won 
the  first  round,  and  the  future  largely  depends  upon 
how  they  exploit  the  advantage.  Again,  it  is  doubtful 
in  our  view  whether  British  interests  would  not  have 
suffered  very  badly  in  any  such  scheme.  It  would  have 
been  a  glorious  scrap,  and  a  spectacular  one,  but  it  ob¬ 
viously  would  have  resulted  in  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
British  trade  long  before  the  principal  beligerants 
would  experience  even  the  first  signs  of  exhaustion.  So 
perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  things  are  as  they  are,  at  least 
for  the  time  being. 

Important  Negotiations  in  Abeyance — At  the  same 
time  the  situation  even  now  is  distinctly  interesting. 
There  is  no  object  in  concealing  the  fact  that  such  ne¬ 
gotiations  have  actually  taken  place  over  a  prolonged 
period  between  a  prominent  British  concern  and  one 
of  the  principal  rivals  of  the  American  Can  Company. 
The  British  concern,  however,  is  now  joining  one  of  the 
several  groups  in  existence  in  Great  Britain,  but  has 
not  relinquished  its  friendly  relations  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  end,  so  that  what  originally  would  have  been  the 
policy  of  one  concern  would,  if  carried  out  now,  have 
to  be  the  policy  of  a  powerful  group,  many  of  whom 
have  hitherto  held  very  definite  views  in  regard  to 
what  must  be  termed,  for  the  want  of  a  better  name, 
the  American  invasion. 

The  question  arises,  what  would  be  the  action  of  this 
group  in  certain  circumstances?  Knowing  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  various  boards  as  intimately  as  we  do,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  the  future  policy  of 
this  group  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  course  pur¬ 
sued  by  the  British  Can  Company. 

The  fact  remains  that,  although  for  the  time  being 
there  looks  like  being  no  further  intervention  by  Amer¬ 
icans  in  the  British  trade,  yet  the  possibility  of  such 
intervention  is  still  there  and  might  still  materialize. 
As  such  is  the  case,  the  position  must  be  regarded  as 
serious,  and  certainly  many  makers  look  upon  it  as 
such.  They  state,  and  there  is  certainly  a  measure  of 
common  sense  in  the  argument,  that  should  the  British 
Can  Company  endeavor  to  wean  away  their  customers 
by  the  special  attraction  'of  substantial  cuts  in  can  and 
tin  box  prices,  it  would  be  a  very  simple  process,  and  in 
a  short  time  British  concerns  would  be  dropping  out 
of  business  with  unpleasant  regularity,  depending,  of 
course,  largely  upon  their  size  and  importance.  Hence 
the  urgent  necessity  of  getting  the  individual  concerns 
into  one  or  other  of  the  groups  being  formed,  with  the 
ideal  in  the  background  of  ultimately  combining  the 
groups  into  a  single  unit.  It  is  argued  that  by  these 
means  a  keen  fight  can  be  put  up,  and  certainly  a  much 
longer  one  than  would  be  possible  under  conditions  that 
have  hitherto  prevailed  in  the  trade.  Should  these  ef¬ 
forts  fail  to  meet  the  situation  there  are  always  Ameri¬ 
can  interests  in  the  background  which  might  be  called 
upon  if  required.  Such  are  the  views  of  prominent 
members  of  the  trade,  essentially  British  and  sound 
common  sense. 

British  Can  Policy — It  is  our  belief,  however,  that 
the  conditions  necessary  to  this  state  of  affairs  will  not 
arise.  We  have  had  some  very  frank  conversations 
with  the  directors  of  the  British  Can  Company,  and  we 
are  convinced  that  they  have  no  intention  or  desire  to 
adopt  unfriendly  measures  to  secure  an  increased  por¬ 


tion  of  the  British  tin  box  and  can  trade.  They  cer¬ 
tainly  intend  to  obtain  as  large  a  portion  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  as  possible,  but  by  legitimate  means,  and  means 
that  are  available  to  all  makers.  By  reason  of  equip¬ 
ping  their  various  works  with  the  American  Can  Com¬ 
pany’s  machines  the  directors  anticipate  reducing  their 
manufacturing  costs  materially,  and  the  same  results 
will  be  attained  by  mass  production.  Again,  endeavors 
will  be  made  to  direct  the  enormously  increased  output 
into  channels  which  hitherto  have  not  utilized  tinplate 
in  any  form  for  packing.  Lastly,  efforts  will  be  made 
to  induce  those  packers  w’ho  have  hitherto  made  tins 
for  their  own  consumption  to  close  down  their  plants 
and  take  the  whole  of  their  requirements  from  the 
British  Can  Company.  Two  or  three  such  concerns, 
one  a  really  substantial  consumer,  have  already  agreed 
to  this  scheme,  and  have  joined  forces  with  the  British 
Can  Company.  These,  however,  are  legitimate  trade 
extensions,  brought  about  by  legitimate  measures,  open 
for  adoption  by  any  concern  with  the  necessary  finan¬ 
cial  backing,  and  against  which  the  trade  can  raise  no 
complaint.  If  the  trade  has  nothing  worse  than  this  to 
face,  and  such  is  our  opinion,  it  must  set  about  the 
job  in  truly  British  spirit  and  with  the  dogged  deter¬ 
mination  to  win  through  or  to  go  down  fighting.  They 
have  been  competing  amongst  themselves  very  keenly 
in  the  past,  and  the  only  difference  in  the  future  will 
be  that  the  fight  will  be  on  a  more  gigantic  scale. 

NEW  YORK  CANNERS’  SCHOOL  MARCH 
4th  TO  7th,  1930 

The  Canners’  Field  Men’s  School  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York  State  Canners  will  be  held 
March  4th  to  7th.  The  regular  March  meeting  of 
the  Association  will  make  up  a  part  of  the  program  of 
this  school. 
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Qose  touch  with  an  adequate  and  dependable  source  of  sup¬ 
ply  is  a  distinct  advantage  of  H  &  D  service  provided  by 
nine  box  making  plants  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  can¬ 
ning  belt.  These  are  conveniently  spotted  geographically  to 
facilitate  prompt  and  efficient  handling  of  your  requirements 
in  corrugated  fibre  shipping  boxes.  Telephone  or  write 
the  plant  near  you  for  information  or  samples  and  prices. 
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Ideal  Viner  FEEDER  with  Distributor 


PATENTED  IN  U.  S.  CANADA  AND  FRANCE 


On  Every  Viner  Is  Economy 

No  viner  can  do  satisfactory  work  when  its 
beaters  are  obliged  to  work  on  heavy  mats 
or  bunches  of  vines. 

Separation  of  the  vines  by  the  feeder  is, 
therefore,  essential  to  best  results. 
Hamacheck  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  with  dis¬ 
tributors  are  the  only  feeders  that  thoroughly 
separate  the  vines.  The  savings  effected, 
over  the  use  of  any  other  viner  feeder,  are  so 
large  that  it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  pea  packers 
say  that  the  ideal  Viner  Feeders  more  than 
save  their  cost  each  season. 

OVER  2000  IN  USE 


IDEAL  Feeders  have  been  greatly  improved  during  the  past  two  years. 

FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO 


Kewaunee,  established laso.  incorporated  1924  Wisconsin 
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Better  Profits 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions  of 
every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned  foods; 
therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales  depends  your 
profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better  profits. 

Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will  be  kept  hidden. 
QUESTIONS  INVITED,  AND  YOUR  OPINIONS  WELCOMED. 


An  Iowa  subscriber  writes :  In  the  meantime,  keep  up  your  in-between-season 


“The  distributor  I  have  had  for  years  in . ... 

has  taken  on  a  private  label.  If  my  goods  are  to  remain 
in  distribution  in  that  market,  it  seems  as  if  I  must  work 
the  retail  trade  and  then  be  content  with  having  another 
wholesaler  simply  fill  my  orders.  Should  I  do  this?” 

Not  if  you  have  hopes  of  remaining  in  the  market 
year  after  year  and  increasing,  or  even  holding  your 
present  distribution. 

You  are  in  a  tough  spot,  to  be  sure,  but  there  is  no 
use  of  your  kidding  yourself. 

A  moment’s  thought  will  show  you  that  you  are  kid¬ 
ding  yourself  if  you  feel  that  any  permanent  good  can 
come  in  a  salesway  from  the  mere  act  of  selling  a 
wholesale  grocer  against  his  will,  and  that  is  what  it 
amounts  to  if  you  sell  the  distributor  only  enough 
goods  with  which  to  fill  the  orders  he  selects  from 
those  you  sell  to  the  retail  trade  in  his  market. 

I  have  written  before  in  this  column  that  no  line  of 
merchandise  is  as  susceptible  to  sale  in  profitable  quan¬ 
tities  without  advertising  as  are  canned  foods. 

The  very  nature  of  their  principal  means  of  distri¬ 
bution  makes  this  true.  The  majority  of  them  are  still 
sold  on  the  controlled  distribution  plan,  and  that  lends 
itself  particularly  to  active,  tangible  support  on  the 
part  of  the  distributor. 

The  wholesaler  who  agrees  to  only  fill  your  orders 
no  doubt  already  has  a  line  or  lines  of  canned  foods. 
These  have  the  support  of  his  house  and  his  salesmen. 
Your  line  is  an  orphan  child  until  it  can  supplant  some 
of  the  lines  already  established  in  the  house  through 
which  you  plan  a  working. 

Until  this  has  been  done  your  line  stays  in  on  suffer¬ 
ance  only,  and  everything  one  says  for  it  is  said  with 
the  thought  in  mind  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  as  good 
as  the  old  reliable  line  of  years  standing. 

Do  not  be  discouraged  if  you  conclude  that  you  must 
stay  out  of  the  market  for  this  year,  at  least. 

If  you  will  stop  and  think  for  a  minute  you  will  re¬ 
alize  that  it  takes  more  than  one  or  two  years  for  a 
known,  established  brand  of  food  to  pass  altogether 
from  the  retailer’s  shelves  in  any  market.  Then,  too, 
it  requires  a  much  longer  period  to  completely  remove 
from  the  minds  of  the  wholesale  buyer  any  memory  of 
the  brand  that  may  not  have  been  selling  actively  in 
the  market  for  several  years. 

You  can  always  get  sales  recognition  sufficient  for 
the  telling  of  your  story  if  you  preface  your  sales  talk 
by  the  remark,  “There  was  a  time  when  Blankety 
Blank  Brand  of  canned  foods  were  the  best  sellers  in 
this  market.”  And  the  buyer  will  say,  “Yes,  I  often 
wondered  what  had  become  of  them.  I  used  to  sell  or 
use  a  lot  of  them.” 


selling  on  the  wholesaler  you  wish  to  have  stock  your 
line  eventually. 

Sample  this  buyer  liberally,  call  on  him  as  often  as 
you  can,  help  him  as  much  as  you  can,  and  another  year 
he  may  be  receptive  to  your  sales  arguments  and  ideas. 

But  don’t  kid  yourself  in  1930  that  if  the  buyer  fills 
the  retail  orders  you  have  taken  that  you  have  done  a 
job.  You  haven’t  done  anything  at  all,  except  to  spend 
your  money  with  no  hope  of  a  commensurate  return. 

One  of  the  leaders  among  the  smaller  packers  of 
canned  vegetables  says: 

“You  have  often  admonished  us  to  call  often  on  our  brok¬ 
ers  and  representatives.  I  do  this  as  a  matter  of  keeping 
up  my  acquaintance  with  them  and  cementing  my  friendship 
with  them,  but  I  have  no  use  for  this  ‘gumshoe’  stuff.  Our 
brokers  are  all  high  class;  they  are  all  to  be  trusted.” 

Certainly  they  are.  They  are  a  fine  bunch  of  fellows 
and  they  are  no  doubt  doing  a  good  job  for  you. 

Remember  the  story  of  the  colored  fellow  who  stole 
the  watch  and  was  assigned  a  lawyer  for  his  defense  at 
the  trial. 

The  young  attorney  put  up  a  rattling  good  defense 
and  the  negro  was  declared  “not  guilty.”  Stepping  out 
of  the  prisoner’s  box  a  free  main  to  be  congratulated  by 
his  lawyer  he  said,  “Massa  Jim,  dux  mah  being  de¬ 
clared  not  guilty  mean  I  can  keep  the  watch  ?” 

Do  not  go  about  looking  for  trouble  among  your 
brokers,  but  in  every  case  keep  temptation  away  from 
them. 

You  might  be  surprised  to  know  of  the  goods  they 
are  selling  for  other  packers  and  which  they  are  hon¬ 
estly  convinced  do  not  interfere  at  all  with  the  sale  of 
your  line  or  your  goods. 

At  the  same  time  they  are  not  telling  you  every  time 
they  take  on  an  account  which  you  might  feel  would  be 
competitive. 

It’s  very  easy  for  a  broker  to  feel  that  the  account  is 
not  competitive.  Oh,  there  are  so  many  reasons  why 
it  is  not  competitive.  In  the  first  place,  the  broker  who 
is  looking  after  other  accounts  while  still  handling 
yours  is  usually  of  the  opinion  that  he  must  have  some¬ 
thing  with  which  to  meet  a  certain  demand  in  his  mar¬ 
ket  which  he  has  been  unsuccessful  in  meeting  with 
your  pack  and  offerings. 

Pooh,  pooh !  You  and  I  know  this  is  not  true. 

A  broker,  if  he  is  worth  his  salt  as  a  broker,  is  a 
darned  good  salesman.  Many  salesmen  often  follow 
the  lines  of  least  resistance.  When  they  do  they  feel 
they  must  have  something  to  use  in  meeting  a  certain 
demand  in  the  market,  while  what  they  really  need  is 
some  good,  two-fisted  selling  on  your  part  as  often  as 
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may  be  needed  in  order  to  keep  them  interested  in  your 
line  and  your  offerings.  And  interested  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  all  other  lines  and  interests. 

Don't  go  “gumshoeing”  around  among  your  brokers, 
but  while  you  are  with  them  be  sure  they  tell  you 
ever5rthing  that  is  in  their  minds  regarding  what  they 
need  in  their  market  in  order  to  make  a  killing. 

Call  on  the  trade  with  your  brokers  but  never  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  customer  belongs  to  the  house 
and  not  to  the  broker. 

Or  they  should  belong  to  the  house  and  not  to  the 
broker.  If  the  contrary  is  the  case,  it  is  usually  the 
fault  of  the  house,  and  not  that  of  the  broker.  Get  close 
to  your  customers,  keep  close  to  them.  And  then  a 
broker  has  got  to  help  and  not  hurt  your  cause  or  he 
will  have  the  customer  on  his  neck.  It  is  true  that  the 
consumer  is  the  one  who  must  be  satisfied,  but  before 
your  goods  can  even  get  to  the  retailer  from  the  whole¬ 
saler  you  must  sell  your  representative  on  the  line,  and 
sell  him  so  thoroughly  that  he  in  turn  can  pass  all  of 
his  confidence  in  your  product  and  offerings  on  to  his 
customer,  the  wholesaler.  And  the  wholesaler  must  be 
so  thoroughly  sold  that  he  can  sell  his  men,  and  they 
their  customers. 

Keep  in  close  touch  with  your  brokers  and  keep  them 
sold  on  your  house,  your  policies  and  yourself. 

When  this  is  done  you  will  come  pretty  close  to  hav¬ 
ing  the  best  bunch  of  brokers  in  the  country. 

CANNING  NEWS  AND  NOTES 

What’s  dloing  in  all  parts  of  tha  Country.  New  firms, 

changes  etc.  | 

•  ■ - r-  - - - — 

Dead — George  R.  Stewart,  of  Berkeley  Cal.,  and 
former  state  senator  from  Stanislaus  county,  passed 
away  at  San  Francisco  February  9,  following  a  heart 
attack.  For  years  he  was  associated  with  the  canning 
industry,  but  had  retired.  He  was  sixty-five  years  of 
age  and  is  survived  by  his  widow  and  a  daughter. 

Married — ^William  T.  Sesnon,  Jr.,  connected  with  the 
California  Packing  Corporation,  ^n  Francisco,  was 
married  recently  to  Miss  Jacqueline  Keesling. 

Canners  Moved — The  G.  M.  Wilson  Company,  can- 
ners  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  have  moved  to  Broadway  and 
San  Marino,  San  Gabriel,  Cal. 

New  Plant — The  Garden  Valley  Canning  Company  is 
erecting  a  plant  at  27th  street  and  McKee  road,  San 
Jose,  Cal.,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $90,000. 

Retiring  Outstanding  Bonds — The  Filice  and  Perrelli 
Canning  Company,  Inc.,  which  is  erecting  a  large  fruit 
and  vegetable  cannery  at  Richmond,  an  East  Bay  unit 
of  Greater  San  Francisco,  is  retiring  its  outstanding 
bonds,  and  a  new  issue  of  first  mortgage  convertible  7 
per  cent  sinking  fund  gold  bonds  is  being  offered.  The 
new  issue  will  retire  the  outstanding  bonds  and  pro¬ 
vide  funds  for  building  the  Richmond  plant.  This  firm 
has  properties  at  Gilroy  and  San  Jose,  but  is  moving  to 
the  Greater  San  Francisco  field  in  the  interests  of 
economy,  an  analysis  of  the  1928  shipments  showing 
freight  savings  of  more  than  $49,000  for  the  new  loca¬ 
tion,  as  against  shipments  from  Gilroy  and  San  Jose. 
The  Richmond  plant  will  have  a  capacity  of  about  30 
per  cent  more  than  the  plants  it  replaces  and  which 
have  been  occupied  on  a  rental  basis. 


Olive  Plant  Burns — The  olive  packing  plant  of  the 
Lagura  Olive  Company,  Exeter,  Cal.,  was  burned  re¬ 
cently,  with  a  loss  of  30,000,  partly  covered  by  insur¬ 
ance. 

Canners  Merge — The  Linde  Packing  Corporation,  of 
Terminal  Island,  and  G.  T.  McNeely,  of  Wilmington, 
Cal.,  have  merged  with  the  Sea  Pride  Packing  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Ltd.,  of  Monterey,  Cal. 

Announcement — On  February  1st,  1930,  A.  E.  Moel¬ 
ler  Co.,  of  261-265  Sumpter  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
was  succeeded  by  the  Moeller  Instrument  Co.,  Inc.  The 
active  management  will  remain  the  same  as  for  many 
years  past  under  the  following  personnel:  Charles  E. 
Moeller,  President  and  General  Manager ;  Max  E.  Moel¬ 
ler,  Vice-President  and  head  of  Research  Department; 
Curt  F.  Moeller,  Treasurer  and  factory  manager;  Paul 
G.  Moeller,  Secretary  and  charge  of  Sales  Department ; 
Otto  J.  Moeller,  Assistant  Treasurer  and  Glass  Produc¬ 
tion  Department;  Walter  G.  Moeller,  Production  De¬ 
partment.  With  improved  facilities  and  added  person¬ 
nel,  the  company  is  in  better  position  than  ever  before 
to  furnish  high  quality  thermometers  and  similar  in¬ 
struments  at  fair  prices  combined  with  prompt  service. 

Bush  Brothers  Purchase  Farm — Bush  Bros.  &  Co., 
Danridge,  Tenn.,  have  purchased  the  Ruth  Lyle  farm, 
on  the  French  Broad  River,  containing  1,250  acres. 
Bush  Bros.  Avill  use  this  farm  to  grow  vegetables  and 
livestock.  All  vegetables  to  be  canned  at  their  fac¬ 
tories  to  help  take  care  of  an  increasing  demand  for 
their  products. 

Want  Cannery — The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Mar¬ 
low,  Oklahoma,  has  a  movement  on  foot  to  promote  the 
establishment  of  a  cannery  at  Marlow.  Mr.  S.  B.  North, 
of  the  same  town,  is  in  charge  of  the  ijiovement,  and  is 
Iseeking  competent  and  reliable  assistance.  Mr.  North 
will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  interested  parties. 

Machinery  Wanted — Mr.  Robert  C.  Teviotdale,  of 
Favorite  Concentrated  Foods,  Inc.,  511  American  Bank 
Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  writes:  “We  are  extremely 
anxious  to  obtain  up-to-date  machinery  and  equipment 
for  the  handling  of  all  kinds  of  fruit,  washing,  pulping, 
processing,  etc.,  Also  wish  to  obtain  the  neces¬ 
sary  equipment  for  the  handling  and  preparing  of 
fruits  for  the  manufacture  of  fruit  syrups.” 

Dr.  Munger  Elected  as  Cannery  Head — Dr.  L.  P. 
Munger,  Oceana  county’s  most  extensive  cherry 
grower,  was  elected  president  of  the  White  Lake  Can¬ 
ning  Co.  at  its  annual  meeting,  held  on  Monday.  Dr. 
Munger  succeeds  Harry  M.  Royal,  who  had  headed  the 
institution  since  its  formation  in  1920,  and  who  retires 
because  of  his  anticipated  absence  from  the  county  a 
considerable  part  of  each  year.  R.  C.  Churchill  was 
named  to  the  office  of  treasurer  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  his  father,  the  late  C.  L.  Church¬ 
ill.  The  other  officers  are  A.  J.  Rankin,  vice-president, 
and  Rex  R.  Royal,  secretary.  The  board  of  directors  is 
made  up  of  the  above-named  officers,  together  with  H. 
M.  and  H.  K.  Royal. 

Leases  Two  More  Canneries — J.  S.  Mitchell,  Inc., 
Windfall,  Ind.,  have  leased  canning  plants  at  Summit- 
ville  and  Sweetser.  The  company  already  has  plants 
at  Windfall,  Atlanta,  Sharpsville  and  Greentown. 

New  Tomato  Cannery — A  local  paper  reports  that 
W.  Waddell  and  his  brother,  Scott  Waddell,  have  se¬ 
lected  a  location  at  Worthington,  Ind.,  for  a  new  to¬ 
mato  cannery.  Construction  is  to  start  about  April  1. 
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NEW  STRINGLESS  KIDNEY  WAX.  The  Most 
Popular  Wax  Bean  Used  by  the  Canning  Industry. 


YES 


WE  HAVE  SOME 
BEANS 


Shipping  Point:  DETROIT,  MICH. 


BETTER  SEEDS 


FOR 


BETTER  PACKS 


PEAS,  BEANS,  CORN, 
TOMATO,  BEET 

All  Seeds  Required  by  the  Pickling 
and  Canning  Industry 


FOR  SPRING  SHIPMENT  OR  FUTURE  CONTRACT 


Correspondence  Invited 


Catalogue  on  Request 


JEROME  B.  RICE  SEED  CO. 

Wholesale  Seed  Growers 

CAMBRIDGE,  NEW  YORK 

BRANCHES  THROUGHOUT  THE  WEST 


Standard  widths  -  12,  18,  24,  30  inches  -  carried  in  stock.  Other  widths,  made  to 
order.  One  inch  mesh  -  also  half  inch  mesh.  Strong,  durable,  labor  saving  and 
efficent.  Runs  smoothly,  lies  flat  and  does  not  climb  the  pulleys.  One  hundred 
percent  sanitary. 

Made  up  in  one  hundred  foot  rolls,  or  less.  Can  be  easily  taken  apart  and  made 
into  any  length  conveyor.  Elxtra  cross  wires  supplied  with  each  roll.  We  know 
it  gives  satisfaction  -  our  customers  tell  us  so.  Your  dealer  has  it. 


Manufactured  by 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Manufacturing  Company 

La  Porte,  Indiana 


MfRlTE  FOR 
CATALOGUE  AND 
PRICES 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale. 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale— Machinery 


FOR  SALE— 200,  250  and  300  gal.  Copper  Steam 
Jacketed  Kettles,  in  A-1  condition,  complete  with 
frame  and  valves. 

Two  300  gal.  Jacketed  Copper  Kettles. 

The  above  items  are  all  in  good  condition,  and  are 
offered  because  of  changes  that  are  being  made  in  my 
equipment. 

Address  Box  A-1690  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— 4  Double  Morral  Huskers.  Very  latest 
type.  With  side  delivery  and  both  corn  and  husk 
conveyors.  Only  200  tons  corn  run  through  same. 
Guaranteed  good  as  new  machines.  New  York  canner 
authorizing  sale  of  same  asks  $500.00. 

Address  Box  A-1719  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— 

1  600  can  Anderson-Barngrover  Continuous  Cooker, 
for  No.  2,  No.  2i  and  No.  3  cans. 

1  M  &  S  6  pocket  Cooker  Filler 

2  Morral  Corn  Cutters 

1  30  ft.  6”  Worm  Corn  Conveyor  , 

1  10  ft.  Bucket  type  Elevator  for  Corn 
1  Monitor  Pea  Grader.  Two  sets  screens 
All  of  above  in  good  working  condition.  Some  items 
as  good  as  new.  Write  for  prices. 

Littlestown  Canning  Co.,  Inc.,  Littlestown,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE- 
1  Monitor  Bean  Cutter. 

1  Lewis  Bean  Cutter. 

1  Ayars  Shaker  Filler  for  Beans,  Tomatoes  and  Beets, 
equipped  for  No.  2,  2i  and  No.  3  cans. 

2  Peerless  Circular  Exhaust  Boxes. 

4  Chisholm-Scott  Bean  Snippers. 

Thomas  &  Co.,  Frederick,  Md. 


FOR  SALE— 

One  new  Monarch  Scalder,  No.  2 

One  used  Ayars  Universal  Filler  for  No.  2  and  3  size, 

in  good  condition. 

Address  Box  A-1729  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— One  new  John  Bean  Spray  Outfit,  No. 
827-P,  complete'with  6  row  truss  frame  boom,  3  nozz¬ 
les  per  row.  This  machine  is  complete  with  engine 
to  drive  air  pressure  pump,  and  has  never  been  used. 
Price  10%  less  than  Bean’s  price  for  the  same  new 
machine. 

Charles  G.  Summers  Jr.  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE— 1  Monitor  Bean  Cutter,  1  Robins  Rotary 
Washer  and  a  number  of  Blanching  Tubs,  Brine  Tanks 
and  Blanching  Baskets.  All  in  A-1  condition;  used 
one  season. 

H.  N.  Baldwin,  Chestertown,  Md. 


FOR  Sale — Two  No.  10  Ayars  Plunger  Fillers  in  good 
condition.  One  Pumpkin  Press  in  good  order.  Two 
300  gal.  Jacketed  Copper  Kettles.  The  above  items 
are  all  in  good  condition  and  are  offered  because  of 
changes  that  are  being  made  in  my  equipment. 

Edgar  F.  Hurff,  Swedesboro,  N.  J. 


Wanted — Machinery 


WANTED— No.  10  Wonder  Cooker,  capacity  about  1,000 
cans  per  hour. 

No.  3  Labeling  Machine. 

Address  Box  A-1730  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

1  Colossus  Grader. 

1  12  foot  and  one  8  ft.  Goose  Neck. 

1  Short  Rotary  Washer. 

Address  Box  A-1733  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED— 

One  Lewis  Cutter  for  String  Beans 
One  Continuous  Blancher  for  Beans 
One  Rotary  Tomato  Washer 
One  Tomato  Inspection  Table 
One  Tomato  Pulping  Machine 

One  500-gallon  Tomato  Pulp  Condensing  Tank  with 
Steam  Coils,  Traps,  etc. 

One  500-gallon  Tomato  Pulp  Preheating  Tank. 
Andress  Box  A- 1734  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED— Used  Machinery.  Open  and  Closed  Retorts, 
40  Process  Crates,  2  Peerless  Exhausters  for  No.  2 
cans,  1  Hawkins  or  Peerless  Hoist,  150  feet  Gravity 
Roller  Conveyor  for  case  goods,  1  Cyclone  Pulper, 
1  Finisher. 

Advise  price,  make,  model  and  condition. 

Dyersburg  Canning  Co.,  Dyersburg,  Tenn. 

WANTED— Four  Pressure  Cookers  or  Retorts,  must  be 
bought  cheap. 

Lancaster  Canning  Co.,  Inc.,  Lancaster,  Ky. 


For  Sale — Factories 


FOR  SALE— Ideally  located  Corn  and  Pea  Plant;  large 
3  story  warehouse  and  factory. 

Address  Michael  F.  Shea,  Auctioneer, 

366  -  5th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

For  Sale— Seed 

SEED  FOR  SALE — “Build  the  foundation  of  your 
tomato  crop  on  the  solid  rock  of  Indiana  Baltimore 
quality.”  For  full  information  write 

Kenneth  N.  Rider,  Sec’y,  Indiana  Canners 
Association,  Matthews,  Indiana. 
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FOR  SALE — Tomato  Seed.  Genuine  Marglobe  Tomato 
Seed  certified  by  the  Maryland  Seed  Certification 
Board.  Also  selected  Tri-State  Radebaugh. 

Tri-State  Packers  Association, 

Easton,  Md. 


FOR  SALE— 

Spot  Pea  Seed— Alaskas  8ic  lb. 

Green  Admirals  10c  lb. 

Freight  allowed  in  carlots  of  80,000  lbs. 

Spot  Seed  Beans  New  Crop. 

Giant  Stringless  20c  lb.  Burpee  Stringless  20c  lb. 
Bountifuls  22c  Ib.New  Stringless  Kidney  Wax  22c  lb. 
Henderson  Bush  Lima  14c  lb. 

All  other  varieties  of  standard  Beans  at  reasonable 
prices.  S.  D.  Woodruff  &  Sons, 

201  Washington  St,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE— 3,000  pounds  Giant  Stringless  Green,  500 
pounds  Round  Pod  Kidney  Wax  Bean  Seed,  Western 
grown. 

New  Era  Canning  Co.,  New  Era,  Mich. 


Wanted — Seed 

PEAS  WANTED— We  will  pay  a  good  cash  price  for 
23,000  pounds  Perfections,  12,000  pounds  each  Hors- 
fords  and  Surprise.  They  must  be  of  1929  crop, 
grown  by  either  Rogers  Brothers  or  Associated  Seed 
Company. 

Address  Box  A-1721  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— We  are  in  the  market  for  good  quality  Spot 
Horsfords  and  Perfections,  carlots  or  less. 

Address  Box  A-1737  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Situation — Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED  By  first  class  packer  of  fruits  and  veget¬ 
ables.  Can  also  build  and  equip  most  any  size  plant.  Have 
about  25  years  experience  in  canning  and  building.  Am  also  a 
machinist. 

Address  Box  B-1720  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager  or  Superintendent,  by  young 
man,  with  10  years  experience  as  Manager  of  fruit  and  vegetable 
canning  plant,  experienced  in  handling  a  full  line. 

Address  Box  B-1731  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

SITUATION  WANTED — 16  years  experience  in  canning  Tom¬ 
atoes,  Green  Beans  and  Sweet  Potatoes.  Can  plan  your  build¬ 
ing,  install  machinery  and  handle  closing  machines,  foreman  or 
manager  would  like  connection  at  once  with  reliable  company, 
can  furnish  reference. 

Address  P.  0.  Box  III,  Clever,  Mo. 

POSITION  WANTED-  As  Manager  or  Superintendent  by  young 
man  with  wide  experience.  Packer  of  all  lines  of  vegetables, 
fruits  and  a  full  line  of  table  condiments  in  tin  and  glass.  Can 
handle  all  branches  of  the  business,  field,  office,  factory  and  ware¬ 
house.  Can  handle  all  classes  of  labor,  build  and  equip  any  size 
plant.  Will  consider  any  reasonable  offer  to  become  permanent¬ 
ly  located  the  year  round.  Not  looking  for  easy  choice  job.  A-1 
references.  Available  at  once. 

Address  Box  B-1735  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


CANNERS  SEED  PEAS 

Our  seed  peas  are  grown  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  members  of  our  firm  in  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Northwest  where  climatic  conditions  are 
most  favorable  for  high  vitality. 

**OUR  SEEDS  GROW  FRIENDS** 

WRITE  FOR  FUTURE  CONTRACT  PRICES 


Miscellaneous 

An  organization  of  food  experts  has  perfected  a  selling 
service  covering  towns  over  5000  population  in  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Miss¬ 
ouri,  Ohio  and  Wisconsin  and  are  desirous  of  obtain¬ 
ing  a  limited  number  of  manufacturers  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  selling  the  jobber  and  retailer  in  these 
towns.  Write  us  for  full  particulars. 

Address  Box  A-1736  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED— Experienced  Catsup  and  Chili  Sauce  Cook.  Man  from 
Indiana  or  New  York  State  preferred.  Must  have  A-1  reference. 
State  experience,  age  and  salary  expected.  Advise  what  other 
products  familiar  with. 

Address  Box  B-1717  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED— Man  experienced  in  packing  full  line  of  Pickle  Pro¬ 
ducts,  including  Fresh  Cucumber  Chips.  Give  full  reference, 
age,  salary,  and  knowledge  or  other  products  packed. 

Address  Box  B-1718  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Salesman,  age  25  to  40,  to  cover  Maryland,  Delaware 
and  Virginia  for  Brokerage  house.  Experience  in  wholesale 
grocery  business  necessary. 

Address  Box  B-1732  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Washburn- Wilton  Seed  Co. 

Moscow,  Idaho 


Are  You  Losing  Money 
By  Using  Field  Crates? 

We  do  not  know  of  a  single 
canncr  who  has  used  the  % 
field  Hamper  who  has  changed 
back  to  crates. 

Our  long  list  of  pleased  custom¬ 
ers  is  our  best  salesman. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Portsmouth,  Va. 


1  SOUDER 

MFG.  CO.  1 

1  Manafacturert  of  1 

Continuous  Cookers 

Can  Straighteners 

Coolers 

Filling  Tables 

Monel 

Crushers 

Catalog  on  Requeat 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

so 
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STRASBURGER  &  SIEGEL 

ContultantM  to  the  Canning  Induetry 

CHEMISTS,  BACTERIOLOGISTS 

Spoilage  Inveatigatione 

U.  S.  Licensed  Graders  of  Canned  Foods  j 

15  S.  GAY  STREET  M 

P  BALTIMORE,  MD.  0  MM 


Can  prices 

1930  season 


The  American  Can  Company  announces  the  following 
term  contract  prices,  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for  Standard 
Sizes  of  Sanitary  Cans  for  the  Central  and  Eastern 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

No,  1  size . $14.85  pet  M. 


No.  2  size 
No.  2^  size 
No.  3  size 
No.  10  size 


20.67  per  M. 
26.06  pet  M. 
28.14  per  M. 
62.21  per  M. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

COMTAINiftS  OF  TIN  flATE  -  aiACK  IRON  -  CALVANI/CD  IRON  -  fIBRt 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro’  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistent  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro*  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers.  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  Went  Adanss  Street 
Chicaco. 


Every  Sieve  Accessible 
- Small  Space 

Hemlock,  N.  Y.,  Jany  12,  1928 

The  perfect  grading,  large  capacity,  the  splendid 
washing  it  gives  the  peas,  relative  small  floor  space 
occupied,  coupled  with  many  other  good  points  such 
as  sturdiness  of  construction,  cleanliness,  etc.,  lead 
us  to  believe  you  have  indeed  brought  out  the  ideal 
Grader. 

The  machine  worked  perfectly  for  us,  the  quality  of 
grading  surpassing  anything  we  had  ever  had,  and 
we  feel  sure  all  of  our  peas  were  in  their  proper 
grades. 

Livingston  County  Canning  Co.  Inc. 

Guy  F.  Osborn 

The  Hydro-Geared 
Pea  Grader 

Write  for  circular 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Company 

WelU  and  Patapsco  Sts. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


{Eliminate  causes 
of  ^flatsWd  sours*' 
iS'insure  sanitaiy 
cleanliness— 


_Artistic 

Labels 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  s  Doeller 

CO. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods*  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date.  ’ 

Ballimore  figrures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  ^Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  ‘Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Corespondent,  fin  column  headed  "N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

Balto. 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2% . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . 

Largre,  No.  2V^ . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . . 

Medium,  No.  2^ . . . . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  . 

Medium,  No.  2% . . . . 

Small,  Na  2^ . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 


Green,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  8.40 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  2.80 

BAKED  BEANSf 

Plain,  No.  1 . 65 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  . . 

In  Sauce,  18  oz . 76 

No.  1  . 66 

No.  21/4  . 1.40 

No.  10  .  4.60 

BEANSt 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2..  .90 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  4.76 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 .  1.20 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 .  1.10 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 .  6.60 

Red  Kidney  Standard  No.  2 .  1.00 

Standard,  No.  10 .  6.00 


LIMA  BEANSt 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Green  and  White. 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 


Soaked,  No.  2 .  1.06 

BEETSt 

Baby,  No.  2 .  1.76 

8-15,  No.  2 . 

16-20,  No.  3 . - .  1.60 

Cut,  No.  2 .  1.15 

Cut,  No.  10 .  6.00 

Whole,  No.  10 .  6.00 

Diced,  No.  10 .  5.00 

CARROTS8 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 95 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  4.26 

Standard  Diced,  No.  2 . 96 

Diced,  No.  10 .  4.26 

CORN* 

Standard  Evergreen,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  , . 

Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.40 

Extra  Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.40 

Fancy  Shoepeg,  No.  2 .  1.66 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.60 

Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 .  1.00 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 96 

Extra  Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 .  1.10 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.06 

HOMINY^ 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 .  1.10 

Split,  No.  10 .  3.26 

MIXED  VEGETABLES^ 

Standard,  No.  2 . 96 

No.  10  .  4.60 

Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.06 

No.  10  .  6.00 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES^ 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.80 

No.  10  .  6.60 

PEAS3 

Petit  Pois,  Is . 86 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 


ivo.  z  rancy  Aiasxas,  . . 

No.  3  Fancy  Alaskas,  28 . 

No.  3  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  4  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . - . 

No.  6  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 


No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.10 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  23 .  1.00 

No.  6  Std.  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  10s . . . 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  lOs . 

No.  4  EJarly  June,  Is . 70 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2% .  1.00 

No.  3  .  1.25 


No.  10  . . .  8.90 


N.Y. 

8.15 

3.10 

8.20 

3.26 

ilee 

2.70 

2.66 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 


.85 

1.06 


.90 


1.65 

6.60 


1.06 

6.60 

i"l6 


1.00 

Out 


1.60 


9.00 


1.90 


1.20 


CANNED  VEGETABLES - Continued 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard,  No.  2..... 


IVU.  d  . 

No.  10  .... 
SPINACH* 


Standard,  No.  2 .  t  .95 

No.  21^  .  1.30  . 

No.  3  .  1.40  tl.40 

No.  10  .  4.26  t4.00 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  10  .  1.26  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  .  1.80 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) .  1.40  . 


Balto.  N.Y. 

1.00  1.10 

1.20  . 

1.36  . 

4.00  4.60 


SWEET  POTATOES* 


Standard.  No.  2,  F.  O.  B . 

No.  2%  .  1.70  tl.70 

Na  3  .  1.76  tl.75 

No.  10  .  4.60  t4.26 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 75  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 70  . 

No.  2  .  1.20  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.16  . 

No.  3  .  1.90  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.90  . 

No.  10  . .'. .  6.60  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  4.76  . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 65  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 66  .65 

No.  2  . 97>/4  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 90  1.00 

No.  3  .  1.65  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.60  1.65 

No.  10  .  4.66  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  4.40  4.50 

TOMATO  PUREE* 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 60  .60 

No.  10,  Whole  Slock .  4.60  4.35 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 55  .521/4 

No.  10  Trimmings .  4.26  . 


6.60 


1.16 

4.76 


6.00 


1.10 


1.16 

8.90 


1.16 

6.60 


1.46 


1.85 

1.70 

1.46 


1.40 

1.36 

1.02% 

1.00 

1.06 

6.76 

6.60 


1.42% 

4.00 


Canned  Fruits 

APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10. 


Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  4.25 

Pa.,  No.  3 .  1.60 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack . .  4.60 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2% .  2.25 

Choice,  No.  2% .  3.00 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.36 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  Water .  8.00 

No.  2,  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  14.25 

CHERRIES* 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  1.40 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 .  1.76 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Pitted,  No.  10 .  11.00 

California  Standard  2% . . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2'/4 . 


GOOSEBERRIES* 
Standard,  No.  2.... 
No.  10  . 


California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C.  2.45 

Choice,  No.  2V2.  Y.  C .  2.76 

Fancy.  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1 .  1.60 

Standard  White,  No.  2 . 


Extra  Standard  White,  No.  3 . 

Seconds,  White,  No.  3 . 

Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 . 

Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Extra  Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  Na  3 . 

Select^  Yellow,  Na  3 . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  S . 

Peeled,  No.  3 . 

Unpeeled,  No,  10 . 

Peeled,  No.  10 .  6.60 


4.00 


4.75 

2.16 

2.76 
3.00 

1.46 


1.76 


2.66 

12.75 


1.60 

1.86 


14.00 

3.26 

‘».60 

3.76 


1.20 

6.25 


2.20 

2.76 

2.90 

1.80 


1.46 

’i’.20 


6.00 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


PEARS* 

Standards,  No.  2,  in  syrup . 

No.  3 ; . . . 

Seconds,  No.  3,  in  water . 

No.  3,  in  Syrup . 

Extra  Standards,  No.  2,  in  Syrup.... 

No.  3  . . 

California  BartJetts,  Standard  ivi.'. 

Choice  . Z.. 

Fancy  . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 


Balto. 

1.10 


1.26 

1.85 

3.60 


N.Y. 


2.96 

3.30 


9.25 


PINEAPPLE* 

Bahama,  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Hawaii  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% .  2.85  2.60 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2% .  2.70  2.46 

Sliced  Ehctra,  No.  2 .  2.26 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 . . .  2.20 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 .  2.00 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 .  8.60 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  10.00 

Eastern  Pie.  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . ", 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  2.00 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 


STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 

E.xtra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  4.OO  3.66 

No.  10s  .  14.75  12.76 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 


10  oz .  1.10  1.16 

15  oz .  .  1.40 

17  oz .  1.60 

18  oz .  1.60 

19  oz .  ■ . 


Standard,  No.  2,  Factory,  18  oz. 
LOBSTER* 


Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz . . . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  4.00 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . . .  2.20 


OYSTERS* 

10  oz.  . 

SALMON* 

Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Columbia  Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Chums,  Tall  . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

SHRIMP* 

Dry,  Na  1 . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large . 

SARDINEIS*  (Domestic),  per  case 

%  Oil,  Keyless  . 

%  Oil,  Decorated  . 

(4  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

14  Mustard,  Keyless  . 

(4  Oil,  Carton  . 

%  Mustard.  Keyless  . 

California,  %,  per  case . 

Oval,  No.  1 . 

TUNA  FISH*  (California),  per  case 

White,  %s  . . . 

White,  %s  . 

White,  Is  . 

Blue  Fin,  %8 . . . 

Blue  Fin,  Is . 

Striped,  %8  . 

Striped,  Is  . 

Yellow,  %s  . . . 

Yellow,  Is  . . 


l.ZO 

1.35 

1.30 

2.50 

2.70 

2.60 

2.50 

3.60 

2.87% 

i.60 

1.65 

4.86 

2.86 

1.45 

1.55 

2.16 

1.70 

1.70 

t3.60 

*4.76 

*3.60 

*4.76 

*3.15 

*16.00 

*3.40 

8.00 

14.00 

11.25 

7.60 

14.60 

6.60 

12.60 

7.60 

14.26 

METAL  PACKAGE  CORPORATION 

....  lioylt’  Pl:inl  .... 

811  S.  Woli;.  St..  BMlliMu.r.-.  M,i. 
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Cannccj- 


WE  are  constantly  adding  old-established 
Canners  to  our  list  of  customer-friends. 
They  realize  the  benefits  derived  from  placing 
their  can  requirements  in  our  hands.  There  is 
Q  reason  .  .  .  and  our  representatives  will  be 
giad  to  explain  it  to  you. 


Boyle  Cans 


. . .  reflect  the  intimate  knowledge  which  years  of 
Cannery  contacts  afford. 

Personalized  service  has  brought  us  an  ever-in- 
creasing  clientele  .  .  .  customer- friends  .  .  .  all. 


BALTIMORE,  MARCH  3,  1930 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Buyers  Take  Goods  Only  as  Wanted — Fear  of  Shortage 
Does  Not  Interest  Them — ^The  Banking  Situation 
Disturbing — Pea  Stocks  Disorganized — Visitation 
from  Spring. 

Marking  time — Operators  in  the  canned  foods 
market  say  that  the  buyers  are  merely  marking 
time.  When  they  need  goods  they  take  them, 
paying  the  price  necessary,  but  seem  to  lack  the  energy 
to  cover  requirements  which  they  know  will  occur  and 
which  they  fear  the  short  supply  of  spot  goods  may 
make  impossible.  That  is  a  paradoxical  situation,  diffi¬ 
cult  to  explain,  except  by  such  a  term  as  marking  time. 
Unless,  of  course,  the  banking  question  back  of  this 
lack  of  buying  is  the  real  reason,  and  we  very  seriously 
believe  that  such  is  the  case.  The  banking  question  is 
a  very  serious  disturbance  right  now ;  the  lack  of  free 
co-operation  with  business  by  the  bankers,  and  the 
tightening  up  of  credits  and  money  even  where  the 
business  is  established.  The  banks  had  become  easy 
with  credits,  in  fact  welcomed  them,  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  went  out  of  their  way  to  encourage  loans  to  de¬ 
velop  business.  But  since  the  crash  last  fall  they  have 
hurried  back  into  the  holes  they  used  to  inhabit,  and 
now  refuse  to  come  out  for  any  cause,  treating  all  alike, 
in  fear  and  trepidation.  They  tell  the  intending  bor¬ 
rower  that  they  do  this  for  his  own  good ;  but  if  they 
continue  much  longer  they  will  bring  about  the  very 
trouble  they  fear.  And  that  will  not  be  surprising,  be¬ 
cause  they  have  always  done  just  that:  tightened  up 
just  when  business  needed  a  slight  loosening  to  get 
over  a  bump.  That  is  the  way  they  used  to  produce 
panics,  and  they  would  probably  do  it  again  except  that 
the  final  say  is  out  of  their  hands  under  present  bank¬ 
ing  arrangements.  We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  they 
purposely  produced  panics ;  they  did  not ;  in  fact,  they 
thought  they  w'ere  preventing  panics,  but  they  always 
applied  the  pressure  too  hard  and  business  starved. 

Spot  business  in  canned  foods  has  gone  along  this 
past  week,  as  it  has  since  the  first  of  the  year,  a  con¬ 
tinual  small  buying,  sapping  the  last  of  spot  goods,  and 
with  more  and  more  people  clearly  seeing  that  the  end 


is  in  sight.  In  most  cases  holders  of  spot  goods  have 
advanced  their  prices  slightly  in  keeping  with  the  di¬ 
minishing  supply,  tomatoes  being  the  exception.  For 
some  reason  which  no  one  could  possibly  explain  canned 
tomato  prices  have  been  easier  this  week.  Probably 
some  “good  scout”  got  next  to  some  holder  of  canned 
tomatoes,  persuaded  him  to  part  with  them  at  just  a 
little  below  the  market  price,  and  then,  having  gotten 
the  goods,  rushed  upon  the  market  to  announce  a  de¬ 
cline  in  prices.  They  will  ornament  a  telegraph  pole 
with  one  of  these  fellows  some  day,  and  the  world  will 
wonder  why  they  did  it.  But  the  canners  will  know. 

Speaking  broadly,  spot  peas  have  become  so  cleaned 
out  that  anything  like  a  selection  seems  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  We  are  getting  down  to  odds  and  ends,  if  we  read 
the  reports  correctly.  There  are  no  changes  to  note  in 
the  market  prices  this  week. 

Spot  com  has  not  moved  so  well  this  week.  With  the 
small  amount  left  in  first  hands  in  this  section  one 
would  have  supposed  there  would  be  a  rush  to  get  some 
of  it  before  it  is  all  gone,  but  not  so.  Prices  remain 
unchanged. 

Tomatoes  are  but  fractionally  lower,  and  then  mainly 
on  quotations,  because  most  holders  are  asking  prices 
above  the  quoted  market.  There  is  no  question  what¬ 
ever  about  the  end  of  this  pile,  and  there  is  but  little, 
if  any,  competition  from  the  so-called  fresh  or  green  to¬ 
matoes  this  year.  These  may  come  on  later,  but  the 
canned  will  have  passed  out  by  that  time.  The  holder 
of  canned  tomatoes  can  “sell”  them  at  his  own  price, 
or,  as  must  have  happened  this  week,  he  can  allow 
somebody  to  take  them  away  from  him  at  the  taker’s 
price.  There  is  no  law  against  either  method. 

On  the  adverse  reports  regarding  string  beans  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  demand  would  slow 
down,  but  it  has  not.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  fairly 
strong,  and  what  beans  are  left  will  pass  out  before 
new  canning  time.  This  market  holds  unchanged. 

Lima  beans,  beets,  carrots  and  articles  of  this  nature 
have  been  dealt  in  lightly,  because  the  supply  is  of  the 
disappearing  sort :  one  day  the  market  is  bare,  and  the 
next  day  somebody  finds  a  few  and  the  market  opens 
again. 

Tomato  puree  is  coming  more  into  the  foreground,  as 
might  have  been  expected.  The  market  has  held  sur¬ 
prisingly  even  during  the  run  in  canned  tomatoes,  but 
we  guess  puree’s  day  is  about  here.  No  changes  as  yet. 
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but  they  are  beginning  to  feel  around,  to  locate  the 
goods,  and  they  will  soon  buy. 

There  has  been  some  little  activity  this  week  in 
fruits.  We  have  had  real  spring  weather  here  for  more 
than  a  week,  with  temperatures  of  above  80,  and  out¬ 
door  work  in  shirtsleeves,  with  golf  and  whatnot,  have 
been  the  fashion.  If  the  Peach  Killer  gets  loose  under 
such  conditions  no  one  could  blame  him,  because  the 
buds  are  swelling,  and  damage  will  occur  if  it  continues. 
We  are  not  yet  done  with  frosts  and  snow  and  cold 
weather,  and  the  fruit  crops  are  in  grave  danger.  And 
this  untimely  weather  has  been  quite  general  through¬ 
out  the  entire  country.  If  it  ends  now  probably  no 
harm,  but  a  few  days  more  and  harm  must  result. 

Futures  present  the  same  complex  position:  some 
sections  report  quite  good  business,  with  many  canners 
sold  up,  and  in  some  lines  sales  are  fairly  good,  but  in 
other  lines  and  other  sections  buying  is  very  slow. 
Where  selling  has  been  any  way  free  the  prices  have 
been  low,  always  excepting  those  future  sales  which 
are  made  each  year  to  certain  customers  who  regularly 
cover.  And  it  would  seem  the  number,  and  the  size  of 
the  orders,  from  these  firms  is  well  up  to  the  average. 
But  there  has  been  no  free  buying  of  futures  as  yet, 
certainly  no  rush  for  futures. 

On  this  account  the  canners  should  be  careful.  They 
should  read  the  Government’s  report  on  prospective 
acreage  in  canners’  crops,  given  on  page  18  under  the 
heading  “The  Planting  Schedule  for  1930.”  And  it  will 
be  worth  their  while  to  read  our  editorial  on  this  same 
subject  this  week.  Later  on  the  buyers  may  rush  to 
cover  on  futures,  but  so  far  there  has  been  nothing  of 
the  kind. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater,’* 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


String  Beans  Hold  the  Spotlight — Retailers  Using 
Them  as  Leaders — No  More  Concessions  in  Toma¬ 
toes — Peas  Are  Scarce — Interest  in  Grapefruit — 
Canned  Fruits  Quiet — Salmon  Active. 

New  York,  February  27,  1930. 

HE  MARKET — General  quiet  continued  in  this 
during  the  week,  with  an  occasional  spurt  of  ac¬ 
tivity  as  some  spot  lot  was  snapped  up  at  what 
the  buyers  considered  bargain  prices.  Practically  the 
only  change  in  the  situation  was  the  better  interest 
displayed  in  string  beans,  due  apparently  to  the  fact 
that  at  least  one  chain  system  has  been  making  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  this  food,  enabled  by  the  comparatively  low 
prices  prevailing  in  first  hands  to  offer  string  beans 
very  cheaply  to  the  consumer.  The  idea  is  spreading, 
and  they  are  being  used  as  leaders  by  independents  as 
well  as  the  chain  grocers.  Much  interest  was  created 
here  by  the  report  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  re¬ 
garding  the  pea  outlook  in  1930.  According  to  prelim¬ 
inary  reports  from  147  canning  firms,  representing 
about  one-half  the  1929  acreage,  indications  are  that 
the  1930  acreage  devoted  to  peas  for  canning  may  be 
10  per  cent  greater  than  the  229,490  acres  harvested  in 
1929.  The  1929  crop  totaled  about  190,000  tons  ai>- 
proximately  2  per  cent  less  than  in  1928,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  1929  acreage  was  the  largest  in  12  years. 

Spot  tomatoes  continue  firm,  with  all  of  the  conces¬ 
sion  offerings  mthdrawn.  Canned  fruits  are  inactive. 


There  is  slightly  more  interest  in  spot  canned  fish,  with 
salmon  especially  wanted.  There  is  practically  no  in¬ 
terest  reported  in  futures  as  yet,  buyers  playing  the 
same  old  waiting  game,  apparently  in  an  effort  to 
weaken  the  position  of  the  canners,  who  statistically 
are  in  as  strong  a  position  as  they  have  been  in  years, 
if  not  stronger. 

Southern  Tomatoes — ^While  it  is  generally  under¬ 
stood  among  buyers  here  that  No.  2s  range  from  95  to 
971/2C  per  dozen,  it  is  more  probable  that  a  $1.00  level 
represents  the  true  state  of  the  market.  It  is  notice¬ 
able  that  there  are  few  buys  reported  at  the  lower 
level.  Interest  in  spots  has  not  decreased,  but  buyers 
hold  back  on  large  commitments,  although  there  is  now 
no  question  but  that  the  1929  pack  will  be  completely 
exhausted  before  the  1930  goods  even  get  into  cans. 
Buyers  generally  admit  that  here,  but  are  operating  on 
the  theory  that  every  canner  might  not  be  able  to  hold 
on  to  his  goods  and  will  grant  concessions.  In  the 
words  of  one  operator  here  who  is  buying  at  the  $1.00 
level  unquestioningly,  “the  theory  might  be  right,  but 
a  theory  will  not  get  goods  on  their  shelves,  whereas 
orders  will.” 

Peas — There  has  been  some  odd-lot  buying  during 
the  week,  with  buyers  cleaning  up  on  a  few  shipments 
offered  them.  Good  packs  are  scarce,  of  course,  and 
satisfactory  assortments  are  impossible  to  locate.  How¬ 
ever,  this  had  not  brought  the  buyers  into  action  as  far 
as  future  peas  are  concerned.  Very  little  is  reported 
in  this  direction. 

Florida  Fruits — Reports  from  the  South  indicate 
that  Florida  will  have  a  slightly  larger  grapefruit  pack 
than  last  year.  Florida  packers  have  to  get  their  fruit 
put  up  before  April  1  this  year,  in  conformity  to  a  re¬ 
cent  law  prohibiting  growers  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
from  having  their  products  on  the  ground  after  that 
date.  What  will  be  done  regarding  prices  is  hard  to 
determine,  as  little  information  regarding  this  is  as  yet 
available. 

California  Fruits — Inactivity  marked  this  branch  of 
the  canned  products  market  this  week,  with  peaches 
reported  as  moving  slowly,  and  in  abundant  supply. 
Pears  are  quiet  and  not  in  heavy  call,  and  apricots  are 
moving  sluggishly.  However,  stocks  in  general  are  not 
heavy,  and  this  condition  will  probably  serve  to  halt 
any  effort  to  force  spot  prices  down. 

Sauerkraut — Although  buyers  in  other  markets  are 
said  to  be  operating  heavily  in  sauerkraut.  New  York 
buyers  are  showing  almost  no  interest  in  this  pack. 
Some  little  spot  business  has  been  put  through  to  fill 
immediate  needs,  but  as  far  as  futures  are  concerned 
there  is  simply  no  interest  here. 

Sardines — While  there  has  been  no  definite  change  in 
the  Maine  sardine  situation,  it  is  reported  in  the  trade 
here  that  packers  are  not  operating  on  a  uniform  price 
basis.  The  majority  seem  to  hold  to  the  $3.50  basis  for 
one-quarter  keyless  oils,  while  others  quote  up  to  $3.50, 
and  still  a  third  group  is  clearing  out  by  underselling 
the  lower  price.  There  was  one  offering  in  large  volume 
at  $3.40. 

Tomato  Puree — Reports  emanating  from  the  Tri- 
States  indicate  that  stocks  of  tomato  puree  in  first 
hands  there  are  limited,  with  not  much  more  than 
12,000  cases  on  hand,  about  one-quarter  being  puree 
made  from  small  tomatoes  and  trimmings,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  from  whole  tomatoes.  No  1  puree,  made  from 
tomato  trimmings,  is  being  quoted  at  52i/2C  per  dozen, 
f.  o.  b.  factory,  and  five  cents  higher  for  the  whole  to¬ 
mato  puree.  There  is  a  strong  call  for  these  items  here. 
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CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  "Obucver" 

Sptcial  Correspondent  of  “'The  Canning  Trade" 


Interest  Holds  Well  in  All  Canned  Foods — Searching 
for  Tomatoes — Held  Down  by  Some  Rejected  Lots 
of  Tomatoes — But  Little  Buying  of  Com — Some 
Large  Future  Trading  Heard — Pea  Statistics  Badly 
Depleted — Smaller  Pack  of  Pimentos  Promised — 
Danger  from  Springlike  Weather. 

Chicago,  February  27,  1930. 

1NTEREJST — Good  interest  is  evident  among  buyers 
of  canned  foods,  as  it  becomes  increasingly  apparent 
that  the  predicted  clean-up  on  practically  all  items 
is  about  to  become  an  accomplished  fact. 

The  recent  disturbing  influence  of  the  lowered 
wheat  market  did  not  greatly  affect  canned  foods  op¬ 
erators,  as  their  vision  is  largely  centered  on  available 
stocks  which  are  not  large  enough  to  be  burdensome, 
and  there  are  too  many  uncertainties  connected  with 
the  production  of  1930  crop  to  make  it  an  object  of 
bearish  raids  at  this  time. 

Tomatoes — The  market  is  becoming  very  closely 
scoured  for  supplies.  It  is  difficult  to  And  quantity  of¬ 
ferings  from  any  quarter.  Here  and  there  there  are  a 
few  lots  which  bob  up  for  repeated  reconsideration,  but 
which  are  not  of  such  desirable  quality  as  buyers  seem 
to  want;  this,  in  fact,  quite  accounts  for  them  still 
being  available.  If  these  several  lots  could  be  properly 
discounted  or  removed  from  the  market  entirely  the 
tomato  market  would  immediately  be  on  much  higher 
levels. 

Rumors  from  the  East  indicate  a  slight  weakness  on 
tomatoes  in  recent  few  days,  but  from  indications 
locally  it  should  bounce  back  to  the  limits  which  popu¬ 
lar  consumer  support  will  permit.  Here  we  have  seven 
months  to  go  until  next  crop  tomatoes,  and  practically 
nothing  even  now  available. 

Tomato  Puree — Inquiry  has  been  slow  for  some 
weeks,  but  some  new  requirements  now  being  brought 
into  the  market  are  putting  an  improved  complexion 
also  on  to  puree.  This  same  applies  to  catsup. 

Corn — Buyers  marking  time  for  the  moment,  no 
changes  in  price  and  little  in  buying.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  so  little  white  com  still  left  in  pack¬ 
ers’  hands,  however,  price  advances  are  inevitable  very 
shortly. 

It  is  also  understood  that  the  surplus  pack  in  yellow 
varieties  corn  will  take  care  of  iteself.  Packers  who 
have  carried  over  any  quantities  thus  far  are  reducing 
their  1930  plantings  accordingly,  and  will  market  their 
carry-over  in  orderly  style. 

Rumors  of  some  vigorous  buying  on  future  corn  are 
current.  We  hear  of  some  large  deals  involving  15,000 
to  20,000  cases  on  futures,  which  shows  that  at  least 
some  of  the  large  buyers  who  must  take  com  seriously 
are  sparring  around  in  an  endeavor  to  protect  them¬ 
selves  with  future  bookings. 

A  great  many  of  the  smaller  users  of  com  seem  to 
be  not  quite  ready  to  trade,  however. 

Peas — Stocks  badly  depleted  at  canneries  and  job¬ 
bers  report  withdrawals  of  the  sizes  which  are  out  of 
supply  until  next  crop. 

Rumors  come  in  of  plans  for  enlarged  pea  acreages 
for  next  season  in  Wisconsin.  Several  good  years  in 


succession  have  created  a  measure  of  extreme  opti¬ 
mism  as  to  successes  from  big  productions.  It  is  not 
wise,  however,  for  operators  to  overstretch  themselves 
beyond  their  reasonable  selling  expectations  on  any 
item. 

Pimientofi — Reports  indicate  that  Seed  beds  are  being 
made  for  a  smaller  pack  in  Georgia  for  1930,  this  be¬ 
cause  some  of  the  poorer  quality  packers  have  become 
discouraged  as  to  ability  to  market  their  product  until 
the  better  equipped  producers  sell  out.  The  science  of 
turning  out  a  fancy  fire-peeled  pimiento  has  taken  great 
strides  in  advancement  during  the  recent  few  years, 
and  a  pimiento  plant  can  no  longer  be  slapped  together 
in  a  hit-and-miss  manner  and  meet  with  success  on 
quality  or  selling  acceptance. 

It  is  understood  that  California  acreage  will  also  be 
reduced,  due  to  a  discouraging  combination  of  labor 
troubles,  high  land  rentals  and  an  uncontrolled  “pep¬ 
per  weevil,”  which  raises  havoc  where  it  once  gets  a 
start. 

1930  Prospective  Crops — With  the  abnormal  action 
of  spring  weather  at  this  time  some  considerable  un¬ 
certainties  are  developing  as  to  what  nature  will  do  in 
the  way  of  bounteous  cannery  crops. 

The  grower  of  fruit  is  becoming  quite  certain  that 
premature  budding  now  will  encounter  some  cold 
weather  in  March  and  April,  and  largely  ruin  his  fruit 
production. 

Similarly,  the  abnormal  conditions  are  bound  to  af¬ 
fect  other  items, and  this  unnatural  condition  of  1930 
crop  will  spell  marketing  conditions  which  may  make 
previously  entered  contracts  look  especially  good  even 
earlier  in  the  season  than  usual. 


THE  GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  BAYOU 

Sptdal  Corre^ondent  of  "Th*  Canning  Trade" 


Raw  Material,  Labor  and  Finance  Must  Be  Considered 
in  the  Establishment  of  a  Shrimp  Canning  Factory. 
Shrimp  Pack  at  a  Standstill — Oyster  Pack  Moving 
Along  at  a  Moderate  Moderate  Rate. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  February  25,  1930. 

SHRIMP — Three  essential  things  should  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  the  establishment  of  a  shrimp  canning  fac¬ 
tory,  namely,  raw  material,  labor  and  finance.  All 
three  requisites  are  equally  important  and  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  successful  operation  of  any  canning 
plant,  but,  unfortunately  for  the  indust^,  too  often 
and  in  two  many  cases  the  last  requisite,  viz.,  finance,  is 
not  given  the  importance  that  it  should,  and  too  manv 
canning  plants  are  started  with  just  about  enough 
money  to  pay  the  first  installment  on  the  machinery, 
equipment  and  installation  cost,  and  then  depending  on 
the  pack  being  able  to  carry  itself  and  finish  paying  the 
installments.  This  kind  of  organization  is  the  thorn 
in  the  side  of  the  industry,  and  they  are  the  ones  that 
have  made  many  an  unscrupulous  canning  food  broker 
and  jobber  rich,  because  they  have  no  capital  to  carry 
their  pack  and  they  are  continuously  at  the  mercy  of 
the  large  jobbers,  who  to  a  great  extent  fix  the  price 
pnd  who  are  more  solicitous  about  their  own  profit  than 
the  welfare  of  the  canners.  This  is  only  human  nature 
on  the  part  of  the  buyer  and  needs  no  discussing. 
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Very  few  of  these  non-capital  canners  survive  long 
the  punching  that  they  receive,  and  those  that  do  man¬ 
age  to  hold  out  are  just  working  for  some  broker,  and 
at  the  end  of  a  period  of  years  they  are  just  as  far 
from  establishing  a  business  prestige  and  trade-mark 
or  brand  as  when  ^ley  first  started.  They  expect  to  go 
into  a  business  with  $5,000  cash  and  less  that  requires 
$25,000  cash  and  over  to  operate  successfully.  Then  it 
is  wondered  why  the  banks  own  so  many  canneries. 

These  conditions  don’t  only  exist  in  the  shrimp  can¬ 
ning  business,  but  in  the  vegetable  and  other  canneries 
as  well,  and  it  is  mentioned  here  simply  because  the 
shrimp  canning  game  is  probably  the  most  deceiving  in 
that  it  requires  less  machinery  and  equipment  than  oth¬ 
ers,  and  hence  has  a  greater  number  of  under-nourished 
canner  victims.  It  takes  many  times  more  money  to 
operate  and  finance  a  pack  than  it  takes  to  buy  ma¬ 
chinery  for  the  plant,  so  if  no  provision  is  made  in  the 
way  of  putting  enough  capital  into  the  business  to 
finance  the  packs,  the  cannery  is  in  financial  difficulties 
before  it  starts  to  pack,  which  invariably  grows  worse 
as  operations  progress. 

The  shrimp  pack  here  is  at  a  standstill,  and  practi¬ 
cally  no  shrimp  have  been  received  this  week.  The  few 
shrimp  caught  have  gone  to  the  raw  shippers,  because 
there  were  not  enough  received  to  can. 

The  weather  has  been  very  bad  outside,  which  kept 
the  boats  from  going  out  and  remaining  in  the  Gulf  any 
length  of  time,  therefore  the  few  shrimp  brought  in 
were  those  that  the  fishermen  could  catch  in  the  short 
intervals  of  calm  weather. 

Mississippi  packed  a  few  shrimp  this  week  that  the 
boats  w’ere  able  to  get  on  the  lee  of  Breton  Island,  La. 

All  the  shrimp  produced  in  this  section  now  are  large 
and  strictly  fancy.  The  raw  shrimp  market  is  very 
active. 

The  market  on  canned  shrimp  is  firm  at  $1.40  per 
dozen  for  No.  1  small  and  $1.65  per  dozen  for  No.  1 
large,  fancy,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

Oysters — The  oyster  pack  in  Mississippi  is  moving 
along  at  a  moderate,  rate,  partly  due  to  unfavorable 
weather  conditions.  Few  factories  were  able  to  run  full 
time,  and  a  canning  plant  packing  oysters  has  to  op¬ 
erate  at  full  capacity  or  thereabouts  in  order  to  make 
money,  because  oysters  are  so  heavy  and  bulky  that  it 
takes  an  awful  lot  of  handling,  and  an  average  yield  of 
a  barrel  of  oysters  is  about  16  small  cans. 

Alabama  is  not  canning  oysters  at  all,  so  when  the 
sea  food  plants  are  not  packing  oysters  the  canneries 
are  idle. 

Louisiana  is  packing  very  few  oysters,  because  her 
seafood  canneries  are  practically  all  located  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Mississippi  River,  which  makes  it  very 
unhandy  and  expensive  to  get  oysters  out  of  Louisiana 
Marsh,  therefore  the  bulk  of  the  oysters  produced  in 
the  Louisiana  Marsh  is  packed  in  Biloxi,  Miss.,  which  is 
conveniently  situated  to  the  Marsh. 

The  demand  for  raw  oysters  is  holding  up  well  for 
the  season  of  the  year  that  it  is,  because  the  demand  is 
usually  slack  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Lent  starts  next 
week,  and  this  may  have  a  stimulating  effect  on  the  de¬ 
mand.  On  the  other  hand,  the  weather  is  balmy,  and 
this  may  counteract  the  good  work  of  the  religious  ab¬ 
stinence  and  divert  to  other  sea  foods. 


THE  OZARK  MARKET 

By  OZARKO 

Special  Correspondent  *‘The  Canning  Trade." 

Springlike  Weather — Demand  Puiet — Prices  Hold  Well. 
Holdings  Smaller  Than  Ever — Many  Canners  Sold 
Up  on  Futures — Others  Are  Making  No  Future  Of¬ 
ferings — Future  Bean  Sales  Below  Normal — More 
Acreage  Offered  Than  Wanted. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  February  27,  1930. 

WEATHER — The  weather  in  the  Ozarks  during 
the  month  of  February  has  been  unusually 
mild,  many  days  almost  like  springtime.  This 
is  quite  out  of  the  usual. 

Demand — The  demand  for  spot  tomatoes  and  green 
beans  during  the  past  week  has  not  been  quite  so  ac¬ 
tive.  This,  however,  is  in  keeping  with  the  very  limited 
unsold  holdings  of  the  canners  in  the  Ozarks. 

Spot  Sales — The  sales  during  the  past  week  on  spot 
tomatoes  ranged  about  as  follows:  No.  1  standard,  10 
oz.,  65  to  671/2C;  No.  303  cans,  16  oz.,  90c;  No.  2  stand¬ 
ards,  95c  to  $1.00.  The  lots  selling  at  the  higher  price 
was  made  possible  on  account  of  quality.  Part  carlots. 
No.  10  standards,  $5.00. 

Today’s  Tomato  Prices — Offerings  are  mighty  lim¬ 
ited,  and  the  few  canners  who  are  holding  any  spot  to¬ 
matoes  are  very  firm  in  their  ideas  as  to  the  market 
values.  These  holdings  are  being  quoted :  No.  1  stand¬ 
ard,  10  oz.,  65  to  70c;  No.  303  cans,  16  oz.,  921/4  to  95c; 
No.  2  standards,  95c  to  $1.00;  No.  2  extra  standards, 
$1.10;  No.  21/2  standards,  if  obtainable,  $i.50;  No.  10 
standards,  if  obtainable,  $5.00,  f.  0.  b.  factory  points, 
Missouri  or  Arkansas. 

Holdings  Spot  Tomatoes — Canners  of  the  Ozarks  are 
holding  today  fewer  cars  of  tomatoes  than  has  been 
the  case  at  this  period  in  the  year  for  many  years  past. 
These  canners  know  full  well  that  there  will  be  a 
greater  demand  for  spot  tomatoes  than  they  will  find 
it  possible  to  supply,  and  they  can  see  no  reason  why 
asking  prices  should  not  be  obtained. 

Future  Tomatoes — Canners  who  have  not  sold  up  to 
their  limit  on  future  tomatoes  continue  to  book  limited 
business  at  the  opening  prices  basis,  2s  standards,  80c 
factory  points.  At  the  close  of  business  each  week 
there  are  fewer  canners  with  any  offerings  of  future 
tomatoes  on  the  market.  Jobbing  grocers  and  other 
carload  buyers  who  have  not  bought  liberally  of  future 
tomatoes  are  passing  up  a  golden  opportunity  if  they 
are  expecting  to  draw  any  tomatoes  from  the  Ozarks. 
It  is  very  noticeable  that  there  is  an  increase  in  the  de¬ 
mand  for  No.  1  standard,  10  oz.,  tomatoes  in  the  dis¬ 
tricts  that  did  not  handle  any  tomatoes  in  this  size  two 
years  ago.  The  few  canners  in  the  Ozarks  who  will 
pack  any  tomatoes  in  the  No.  300  cans,  contents  15  oz., 
price  72V4c  per  dozen,  are  finding  healthy  demand  for 
future  tomatoes  in  that  size  can.  Although  canners  in 
the  Ozarks  have  only  been  packing  tomatoes  in  No.  303 
cans,  16  oz.,  during  the  past  two  seasons,  liberal  orders 
for  futures  in  that  size  can  are  being  placed  at  75c 
dozen,  factory  points.  The  tendency  of  the  consuming 
public  is  to  demand  staple  canned  foods  in  smaller  size 
cans. 

Spot  Green  Beans— The  demand  for  spot  green  beans 
is  not  as  good  as  canners  had  expected;  very  few 
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straight  carload  lots  during  the  past  week.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  demand  seems  to  be  in  part  carlots  of  No.  2  stand¬ 
ard  cuts  for  shipment  in  cars  with  tomatoes.  Sale 
prices  range  95c  to  $1.00.  Canners’  holdings  are  very 
limited  in  No.  10  standards  green  beans,  and  the  price 
is  held  firm  at  $5.25  factory  points. 

Future  Green  Beans — ^The  total  sales  to  date  have 
not  been  as  great  as  canners  had  expected.  Canners 
believe  that  the  demand  which  will  come  will  take  all 
that  will  be  packed  this  year  in  the  Ozarks.  Today’s 
market  prices  on  future  cut  stringless  green  beans  are : 
No.  1  standard,  10  oz.,  70c;  No.  303  cans,  16  oz.,  90  to 
95c;  No.  2  size,  95c  to  $1;  No.  10  size,  $4.75  to  $5.00; 
extra  standard  cuts.  No.  2  size,  $1  to  $1.05 ;  No.  10  size, 
$5  to  $5.25.  A  few  canners  will  pack  extra  standard 
whole  beans  to  take  care  of  orders  sold  as  futures :  No. 

2  size,  $1.20;  No.  10  size,  $6.00.  Jobbing  grocers  and 
others  who  will  be  interested  in  buying  any  whole 
beans  for  shipment  from  the  Ozarks  had  better  get 
busy  and  get  their  orders  confirmed  at  once. 

Contracted  Acreage — ^We  have  been  unable  to  ob¬ 
tain  any  more  definite  information  in  regard  to  the 
contracted  acreage  of  tomatoes  and  green  beans  by  can¬ 
ners  of  the  Ozarks  for  this  year’s  pack.  Most  canners 
claim  that  they  will  have  all  the  tomato  and  bean  acre¬ 
age  that  they  will  want,  and  in  some  localities  it  will 
be  possible  to  contract  really  more  tomato  and  bean 
acreage  than  the  canners  will  be  willing  to  take  on. 

Spot  Greens — It  is  still  possible  to  find  offerings  of 
both  mustard  greens  and  turnip  greens  in  the  hands  of 
a  few  canners  in  Northwest  Arkansas.  Prices  are  held 
firm,  and  most  sales  made  in  part  carlots  for  shipment 
in  cars  with  tomatoes.  Mustard  greens  are  obtainable : 
No.  2  size,  90c  to  95c;  No.  21/2  size,  $1.20  to  $1.25;  No. 
10  size,  $4.50  to  $4.75.  Turnip  greens  can  be  bought  in 
No.  2  size,  95c;  No.  2i/>  size,  $1.20;  No.  10  size,  $4.50 
to  $4.75. 

Spot  Blackberries — Part  carlots  standards,  water 
pack  blackberries  are  obtainable  in  No.  2  size  at  $1.10 ; 
No.  10  size,  $5.25.  These  can  be  shipped  in  cars  with 
tomatoes. 

Spot  Canned  Apples — No.  2l^  standards,  $1.10;  No. 
10  standards,  $3.75,  f.  o.  b.  Northwest  Aransas  points. 

Anticipation — The  average  canner  in  the  Ozarks  be¬ 
lieves  that  we  are  due  to  have  an  early  spring  and  a 
good  crop  season.  These  canners  also  believe  that  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  a  very  active  demand  for  new  pack 
tomatoes  for  early  shipment,  and  they  are  planning  to 
have  some  early  acreage  contracted  so  they  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  care  of  early  shipment  orders,  for  which 
they  expect  to  obtain  a  premium  in  prices.  There  was 
a  healthy  demand  last  year  for  early  shipment  cars 
new  pack  tomatoes,  and  jobbers  bid  against  one  an¬ 
other,  forcing  the  prices  up  to  basis  that  yielded  the 
canner  a  highly  satisfactory  margin  of  profit.  This 
same  condition  is  expected  to  prevail  this  year,  and 
canners  will  try  and  prepare  for  this  early  demand. 


Too  Late  To  Classify 


FOR  SALE— 5000  pounds  Bountiful  Green  Stringless 
Bean  Seed;  1500  pounds  Rogers  Refugee  Green 
Stringless  Bean  Seed.  Shipment  from  a  well  known 
and  reliable  seedsman. 

Shelmore  Oyster  Products  Co.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  ‘‘Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


New  Pea  Prices — Some  Future  Prices  on  Tomatoes — 
Fruit  Situation  Unchanged — The  Pack  of  Figs — 
Tuna  Supply  Falling  Off  and  Prices  High — The  An¬ 
nual  Convention. 

San  Francisco,  February  27,  1930. 

CROPS — A  light  rain  during  the  past  week  has  re¬ 
lieved  the  tension  regarding  the  crop  outlook,  and 
this  is  again  more  satisfactory  for  early  field 
crops.  The  rainfall  is  still  far  below  normal,  however, 
and  there  is  every  likelihood  that  California  will  be 
compelled  to  go  through  another  year  with  a  deficient 
water  supply. 

New  Pea  Prices — Opening  prices  are  commencing  to 
make  their  appearance,  and  announcements  of  this  kind 
will  soon  become  quite  common,  as  the  active  packing 
season  commences.  The  California  Packing  Corpora¬ 
tion  has  started  off  the  new  season  by  naming  prices  on 
the  1930  pack  of  Utah  peas.  Its  prices  on  Early  Gar¬ 
den  are  slightly  lower  than  those  put  out  last  year,  but 
are  the  same  on  standards.  The  opening  list  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: 


11  oz. 

Is 

2s 

10s 

Early  Garden. ...$1.07J/> 

$1.25 

$1.52l/> 

$7.75 

Tiny  .  1.30 

2.00 

Standard  . 80 

.95 

1.15 

6.25 

Some  California  canners  are  quoting  opening  prices 

on  future  tomatoes,  these  being  on  the  same  basis  as 
those  put  out  a  year  ago.  Buyers  are  in  the  field  con¬ 
tracting  for  stocks  from  growers  and  are  offering  $15 
a  ton,  which  is  the  price  that  has  been  ruling  for  sev¬ 
eral  seasons  past.  No  large  amount  of  early  business 
is  expected,  although  some  has  already  been  booked. 

Fruits — The  canned  fruit  situation  is  largely  without 
change,  buyers  coming  onto  the  market  for  goods  for 
immediate  requirements  only.  There  is  still  some  pres¬ 
sure  to  move  stocks  of  apricots  and  pears,  but  this  is 
not  as  marked  as  it  was  earlier  in  the  year.  In  general 
canners  found  little  more  interest  in  these  fruits  at  con¬ 
cessions  than  when  opening  prices  were  firmly  main¬ 
tained.  Export  business  has  been  a  little  more  lively 
since  price  concessions  were  announced. 

Figs — Pack  statistics  on  figs  for  1929  were  released 
during  the  week  by  the  Canners  League  of  California, 
these  being  compiled  from  the  confidential  reports  of 
canners.  The  figures  for  Southern  California  were  fur¬ 
nished  by  C.  A.  Winkler,  Secretary  of  the  Southern 
California  Canners  Association,  and  are  included  in  the 
totals.  The  pack  of  figs  in  tin,  all  grades  and  sizes,  was 
223,857  cases,  as  compared  with  218,544  cases  for  1928. 
The  pack  in  glass  amounted  to  325,045  pounds,  as 
against  314,626  pounds  for  the  preceding  year. 

Tuna — ^The  high  price  of  tuna  is  causing  considerable 
concern,  and  no  relief  seems  in  sight  for  the  immediate 
future.  The  supply  of  fish  in  California  waters  has 
fallen  off  to  a  marked  degree,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
fish  now  being  packed  comes  from  off  the  coast  of  Mex¬ 
ico.  Inspection  is  very  rigid  and  a  considerable  part  of 
the  catch  frequently  goes  to  fertilizer  plants.  Im¬ 
proved  methods  of  caring  for  the  fish  are  held  impera¬ 
tive  if  the  industry  is  to  continue.  Larger  fishing  ves¬ 
sels  with  refrigerating  facilities  are  now  being  built. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


March  8,  1930 


The  Annual  Convention — The  annual  convention  of 
the  Canners  League  of  California  is  being  held  at  Del 
Monte,  on  the  Monterey  Peninsula,  February  27th  to 
March  1st,  inclusive.  The  program,  as  announced  by 
Secretary  Preston  McKinney,  is  a  very  comprehensive 
one,  with  much  attention  paid  to  the  cutting  bee  and  a 
discussion  of  results. 

The  program  calls  for  the  opening  of  the  convention 
in  the  auditorium  of  the  hotel  on  the  evening  of  Febru¬ 
ary  27th,  with  President  E.  E.  Chase  presiding  and 
making  the  opening  address.  Greetings  from  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Northwest,  extended  by  C.  D.  Minton,  President, 
and  E.  M.  Burns,  Secretary,  Northwest  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  from  Southern  California  by  C.  A.  Winkler, 
Secretary,  Southern  California  Canners  Association. 

“The  Eastern  Situation”  is  to  be  discussed  by  J.  R. 
Roach,  of  Michigan,  and  “The  National  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation”  by  its  President,  C.  E.  Hume,  of  San  Francis¬ 
co.  R.  I.  Bentley,  President  of  the  California  Packing 
Corporation,  is  to  present  plans  for  the  proposed  na¬ 
tional  broadcast.  The  work  of  the  Canners  League  for 
the  year  is  to  be  outlined  by  F.  E.  Booth,  chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  and  reports  of  the  operating 
committee  and  the  traffic  committee  by  W.  St.  B.  Eus- 
tis  and  I.  F.  Lyons,  respectively.  R.  R.  Ballingall  pre¬ 
sents  the  report  and  recommendations  of  the  treasurer, 
H.  E.  Gray  presents  the  report  of  the  auditing  commit¬ 
tee,  and  Preston  McKinney  reports  on  the  protective 
fund.  The  report  of  the  nominating  committee  will  be 
presented  by  the  chairman,  J.  C.  Warmington. 

The  Friday  morning  session  is  to  be  opened  with  a 
talk  by  F.  A.  Dixon  on  a  new  canning  pear,  with 
samples,  this  talk  being  followed  by  a  sample  cutting 
of  apricots,  pears,  cherries  and  fruits  for  salad.  This 
session  and  sample  cutting  is  to  be  held  in  the  music 
room  and  west  end  of  the  dining  room. 

The  directors  of  the  sample  cutting  are  F.  L.  Monnet, 
E.  E.  Chase,  Jr.,  and  F.  A.  Dixon.  Judges  and  secre¬ 
taries,  G.  N.  Edwards,  Paul  H.  Parish,  H.  T.  Pyle,  J.  A. 
Kreling,  W.  R.  Johnson,  C.  W.  Wilson,  F.  P.  Brown,  W. 
L.  Harcourt,  W.  St.  B.  Eustis,  J.  W.  Shumate,  T.  A.  Al¬ 
ton,  B.  E.  Wool,  P.  S.  Wetmore,  H.  Dodd,  C.  W.  Wolff, 
W.  H.  Geisler,  C.  B.  Weston,  R.  C.  Turvin  and  F.  M. 
Ball.  The  technical  assistants  are  G.  S.  Bohart,  S.  J. 
Semichy,  F.  E.  Cornell,  J.  P.  Pierce,  W.  D.  Grimmer,  E. 
L.  Macabee,  D.  C.  Frames,  Donald  Stanbridge,  William 
Hudson,  C.  J.  Harter,  P.  C.  Wilbur,  E.  Geary,  J.  R.  Esty, 
L.  W.  Dierkes  and  R.  H.  Lueck. 

The  Friday  afternoon  session  is  to  be  held  in  the  au¬ 
ditorium,  with  F.  E.  Booth  as  chairman,  and  opens  with 
a  discussion  on  the  cutting  bee  results,  led  by  E.  E. 
Chase,  Jr.,  Henry  Dodd  and  C.  W.  Wolff,  followed  by  a 
progress  report  by  Frank  A.  Dixon. 

Discussions  on  the  general  canned  foods  market,  led 
by  W.  A.  Gellerson  and  G.  H.  Bradt.  The  simplification 
of  containers  comes  in  for  attention  by  F.  A.  Wilder 
and  lug  boxes  by  W.  S.  Everts.  A  discussion  on  uni¬ 
form  receiving  is  to  be  led  by  W.  S.  Breton. 

“The  Canners  League  Specifications  on  the  Maximum 
Number  of  Apricot  Halves  per  Can”  is  the  title  of  the 
discussion  led  by  C.  N.  Edwards,  followed  by  informal 
talks  on  any  subject  members  desired  to  present. 

The  Friday  evening  session,  provided  over  by  Presi¬ 
dent  E.  E.  Chase,  held  in  the  Copper  Cup  Room,  started 
off  with  the  election  of  directors.  The  speakers  of  the 
evening  and  their  subjects:  “The  Kellogg-Cling  Peach 
Advertising,”  B.  D.  Dixon,  Schmidt  Lithographing  Co. ; 


“Some  Basic  Facts  Relating  to  the  Fruit  Canning  In¬ 
dustry,”  Dr.  H.  R.  Wellman,  Giannini  Foundation,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California;  “Present  Status  of  Mediterra¬ 
nean  Fruit  Fly  Campaign,”  G.  H.  Hecke,  Director,  Cali¬ 
fornia  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  “National 
Canners  Association  and  University  of  California  Lab¬ 
oratory  Projects,”  by  Dr.  K.  F.  Meyer,  Dr.  J.  R.  Esty, 
Dr.  G.  S.  Bohart  and  Dr.  B.  S.  Clark.  Other  speakers 
on  the  list  included  Mrs.  Katherine  Philips  Edson,  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Commissioner,  Industrial  Welfare  Commission, 
and  D.  K.  Grady,  Secretary-Manager,  Dried  Fruit  As¬ 
sociation  of  California. 

Saturday  morning  opens  with  a  talk  on  new  varieties 
of  peaches  by  F.  A.  Dixon,  with  samples.  This  followed 
by  a  sample  cutting  of  cling  peaches,  halves  and  sliced, 
with  the  same  judges,  secretaries  and  assistants  as  on 
the  previous  day. 

The  cutting  bee  is  to  be  followed  by  a  special  session 
in  the  auditorium,  with  R.  M.  Barthold  presiding.  A 
discussion  of  cutting  bee  results  will  be  led  by  B.  H. 
Body,  F.  A.  Wilder  and  Leslie  S.  Smith.  The  preserv¬ 
ing  section  is  to  hold  a  luncheon  meeting  in  a  private 
dining  room  with  Prof.  B.  A.  Rudolph,  University  of 
California,  College  of  Agriculture,  as  the  principal 
speaker. 

The  annual  golf  tournament  will  commence  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  on  the  Del  Monte  Course,  and  the  final  round  will 
be  held  on  the  Pebble  Beach  Course  on  Saturday  after¬ 
noon.  A  special  feature  of  entertainment  on  Saturday 
afternoon  is  a  musical  program  and  tea,  the  music 
being  under  the  direction  of  the  distinguished  artist 
and  composer,  Uda  Waldrop.  Entertainment  for  women 
guests  will  be  provided  throughout  the  convention  in 
the  form  of  bridge  and  other  games  in  the  afternoons 
and  dancing  in  the  evenings. 

The  convention  will  come  to  a  close  on  Saturday 
evening  with  a  banquet  in  the  auditorium,  tendered  by 
the  Amerilan  Can  Company,  and  at  this  affair  the  golf 
prizes  will  be  awarded. 


— Sinem  1913 —  Reierence;  National  Bank  of  Baftinorr 

CANNED  FOODS  BROKERS  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc. 

200-202  E.  Lombard  St.  at  Calrert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SlaysmEui  &  Co. 

Automatic  Can  Making  Machinery 

801  E.  Pratt  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 


50  Years  of  Service  to  Canners 


Thos.  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Inc. 


(  Tkoa.  L.  North  ) 

11  W.  Redwood  Street,  Baltimore  Md. 
BROKERS  and  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 


Canrters'  Accounts  Solicited  for  Tip-Tot  Buyers. 


March  3,  1930 
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What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Chain  Store  Operators  Reply  to  Critics — Wholesale  Grocers  Upheld  as  Progressive — Newark 
Food  Show  Aided  by  Manufacturers  and  Distributors — Ohio  Independents  Report  Splen¬ 
did  Progress — Wholesale  Grocers  Association  Approves  Henderson  Broadcasts  Directed 
at  Chains — IGA  Inaugurates  Radio  Program — Texas  Grocers  Favor  Chain  Store  Tax 
Law — Massachusettes  Retailers  in  Membership  Drive. 


CHAIN  GROCERS  PRESENT  THEIR  SIDE  — Some  very 
interesting  ideas  of  the  grocery  situation  from  the  side 
of  the  chain  store  operator  were  presented  at  the  Febru¬ 
ary  meeting  of  the  Western  Chain  Grocers’  convention,  held  at 
San  Francisco.  H.  A.  Ruff,  President,  in  his  opening  address, 
started  the  convention  off  on  a  happy  keynote  when  he  stated 
that  from  all  the  reports  reaching  him,  1930  seemed  destined  to 
be  a  most  prosperous  year. 

That  the  chain  stores  have  no  “monopoly  of  brains”  was  the 
thought  voiced  by  Charles  E.  Marr,  vice-president  of  the  Mac- 
Marr  stores.  He  pointed  out  that  all  present  chain  operators 
were  once  independents,  and  that  probably  the  chain  magnates 
of  the  future  would  come  from  the  present  ranks  of  independents, 
rather  than  from  chain  stores. 

Regarding  competition  between  chains  and  independents,  it 
was  the  idea  of  W,  N.  Haraway  of  the  Denver,  Colorado,  Piggly 
Wiggly  chain,  that  there  are  more  than  700  units  in  his  terri¬ 
tory  operating  on  the  chain  principle  with  wholesalers,  and  that 
they  were  far  better  off  than  the  “old-time”  grocer,  due  to  their 
better  understanding  of  good  merchandising  principles. 

The  Seattle  Piggly  Wiggly  was  represented  by  Arthur  H.  Janes, 
who  declared  that  present  independents  were  making  more  prof¬ 
its  and  were  better  competitors,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  guerrila 
type  of  grocers  were  gradually  being  eliminated  from  the  field, 
due  to  the  hard  fight  needed  to  cpmbat  the  chain  store  com¬ 
petition. 

Karl  Raab,  of  the  United  Stores  in  Seattle,  declared  that  a 
new  era  in  grocery  retailing  was  destined  to  arrive  in  his  terri¬ 
tory  following  the  stabilization  of  trade  by  chains,  which  elimi¬ 
nated  poor  merchants,  which  gave  the  better  type  retailers  a 
chance  to  establish  high-class  credit  and  delivery  units,  as 
against  the  cash  and  carry  principle. 

The  chain  industry  itself  was  defended  by  Ross  McIntyre,  the 
president  of  the  MacMarr  stores.  He  declared  that  there  was 
“nothing  wrong  with  the  chain  grocery  industry  despite  the 
alarmists’  predictions.”  He  also  stated  that  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  is  “good  old-fashioned  work  by  men  who  are  not  afraid  to 
dirty  their  hands  and  their  shirts.” 

W.  J.  Espindola,  San  Francisco,  stated  as  his  opinion  that  the 
chains  should  help  producers  by  not  beating  prices  down  too  low 
in  organizing  their  fights  against  competitors  in  a  stated  field. 

Declares  Wholesale  Grocers  are  Progressive — The  National 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  has  taken  up  the  campaign  of 
one  of  its  members,  and  is  quoting  in  its  letter  to  members  the 
letter  of  the  President  of  this  member  company  to  his  branch 
managers,  in  which  he  states: 

“Please  give  study  and  thought  to  the  enclosure,  ‘Modern 
Warehouse  Measures  in  Wholesale  Grocery  Outlets,’  (a  study 
made  by  the  Department  of  .Commerce  and  the  Jobbers  Effi¬ 
ciency  Committee  of  the  National  Association,  which  was  re¬ 
leased  at  the  Chicago  convention).  Recently  we  have  been  try¬ 
ing  to  increase  our  gross  margin  on  sales  by  one  per  cent.  Our 
thought  has  been  that  we  must  sell  our  goods  at  one  per  cent 
higher.  It  is  true  that  we  have  gotten  our  gross  on  too  low  a 
basis,  but  wouldn’t  it  be  a  great  achievement  if  we  could  add  a 
gross  margin  of  one  per  cent  to  our  sales  by  cutting  out  waste  ? 

“This  warehousing  survey  shows  us  that  some  of  our  com¬ 
petitors  are  warehousing  more  cheaply  than  we  are.  Let  us  go 
to  work  and  make  a  saving  of  one  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  our 
warehousing  operations. 

“You  will  notice  from  this  report  that  some  of  the  businesses 
analyzed  have  practically  eliminated  the  packing  room  waste 
and  expense.  That  is  exactly  where  we  need  to  hit  first. 

“Within  the  next  few  weeks  I  expect  to  visit  each  of  our 
branch  houses.  I  am  asking  you,  in  the  meantime,  to  get  busy 
on  this  subject  of  warehouse  cost  and  warehouse  waste.  Let  us 
talk  the  matter  through  with  the  idea  of  adopting  some  definite 
methods  with  respect  to  this  department  of  our  business.  Let 
us  not  be  guilty  of  saying  that  it  cannot  be  done,  because  if  we 


do  some  other  fellow  will  more  than  likely  do  the  job  for  us.” 

Distributors  Aid  Food  Show — Active  and  whole-hearted  co¬ 
operation  of  manufacturers  and  distributors  of  food  products 
made  the  annual  Food  Show  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  a  decided  success. 
The  exhibit  was  staged  under  the  auspices  and  direction  of  the 
Newark  Retail  Grocers.  Free  admission  tickets  were  distributed 
by  neighborhood  grocery,  and  daily  prize  baskets  of  food  prod¬ 
ucts  were  awarded  to  lucky  ticket  holders. 

Among  the  manufacturers  and  distributors  who  exhibited  and 
aided  the  show  were  Fischer  Baking  Company.  Jell-0.  Babbitt’s 
Babo,  Carlton  brand  canned  fruits  and  vegetables.  Holiday  brand 
canned  vegetables.  Worcester  salt.  C.  F.  Mueller  Company, 
Krueger  Brewing  Company,  Runkel  Bros.,  Webb  Extracts,  New¬ 
ark  Wholesale  Grocery,  Post  Products  Company,  Com  Products, 
B.  Fischer  Company.  Thomas  J.  Lipton,  Inc.,  National  Sugar 
Refining  Company,  Italian  Vineyard  Company,  La  Choy  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Tetley’s  tea,  Burnett  extracts,  Wayne  County  cider.  Bee 
brand  spices.  Wesson  Oil,  Good  Luck  Products,  Calo  dog  food, 
Clorex,  Ridgeway’s  tea,  Rich’s  gelatine,  Knorr’s  imported  soups, 
Pillsbury  flour.  Friends  beans.  Gresolvent,  Purity  Bakeries, 
Hoffman’s  beverage.  Maxwell  House  coffee  and  tea,  Prescott’s 
oxol  and  metal  polish,  Foulds’  macaroni,  spaghetti  and  noodles, 
and  the  General  Baking  Company. 

Ohio  Independents  Report  Progress — Independent  retail  gro¬ 
cers  throughout  the  State  of  Ohio  have  made  greater  progress 
on  the  average  during  the  past  two  years  than  in  any  ten-year 
period  in  their  history,  it  is  stated  by  S.  L.  Trumbull,  secretary 
of  the  Ohio  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association.  A  state-wide  sur¬ 
vey  revealed  most  promising  conditions,  and  indicated  that  suc¬ 
cess  has  met  the  introduction  of  better  principles  of  merchan¬ 
dising,  and  also  improved  methods  of  displays. 

Wholesale  Grocers  Approve  Henderson  Broadcasts — .1.  H.  Mc- 
Laurin.  president  of  the  American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  calls  the  attention  of  members  to  the  work  being  done  by 
W.  K.  Henderson  of  Shreveport.  La.,  in  fighting  chain  store  sys¬ 
tems.  In  a  special  communication  sent  to  every  member.  Presi¬ 
dent  McLaurin  states: 

“Ere  this  eve^  wholesale  grocer  in  the  United  States  is  doubt¬ 
less  familiar  with  the  letters  “KWKH”  and  doesn’t  have  to  be 
told  that  they  stand  for  the  broadcasting  station  of  W.  K.  Hen¬ 
derson,  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  from  which  every  night  he  sends 
forth  to  his  ‘invisible  audience’  throughout  the  United  States  a 
forceful  reminder  that  the  foreign  owned  chain  stores,  scattered 
throughout  the  villages,  towns  and  cities  of  America,  are  living 
on  the  life-blood  of  those  cemmunities. 

“Mr.  Henderson  is  in  his  own  way,  through  many  of  the  state¬ 
ments  that  he  makes,  preaching  a  kind  of  gospel  by  which  sooner 
or  later  the  American  people  will  be  converted  to  the  belief  that 
the  domination  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  life  of  any 
community  by  a  foreign  chain  corporation  is  economically  and 
morally  inconsistent  with  the  progress  of  that  community. 

“It  is  of  little  or  no  importance  that  any  individual  here  and 
there  may  approve  or  disapprove  of  some  particular  method 
used,  or  statements  made,  by  Henderson.  As  an  individual  he 
exorcises  the  rights  of  an  individual  while,  like  every  other 
individual,  assumes  responsibility  for  the  exercise  of  those  rights. 
The  important  thing  to  you  and  me,  and  to  the  public  at  large, 
is  the  fact  that  he  is  doing  a  great  work  and  along  the  paths 
blazed  years  ago  by  the  American  Association. 

“The  foreign  owned  chain  store  in  a  community  is  a  blight  on 
that  community  and  sounds  the  death  knell  to  the  development 
and  progn^ess  of  such  a  community. 

“The  success  of  the  independent  merchant,  on  the  other  hand, 
spells  progress,  prosperity  and  growth  of  the  community  in 
which  he  lives.  When  the  opportunity  passes  for  the  indepen¬ 
dent  merchant,  with  him  passes  the  hope  of  that  community. 

“To  wholesale  grocers  we  ask  ‘what  are  you  doing  about  it?’ 
Mr.  Henderson  may  ‘radiate’  his  views,  this  office  may  write  and 
speak,  and  the  wholesale  grocer  may  reason  and  theorize  but 
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when  all  of  this  is  said  and  done  there  must  remain  these  ques¬ 
tions  to  be  answered:  ‘what  are  you  doing  about  it?  what  are 
your  salesmen  doing  about  it?  what  are  the  independent  mer¬ 
chants  doing  about  it? 

“It  is  true  that  ‘talk  is  cheap’ — and  likewise  it  is  equally  true 
that  talk  is  important,  for  it  is  alone,  by  the  vehicle  of  speech, 
that  thoughts  and  conclusions  can  be  expressed — but  woe  be  to 
any  cause  that  depends  wholly  alone  on  ‘speech’  for  its  salva¬ 
tion.  ‘Actions  speak  louder  than  words’ — and  it  is  alone  through 
action  that  results  are  accomplished.  The  Bible  itself  must  be 
a  dead  letter  in  the  lives  of  men  and  women  if  its  teachings 
remain  but  printed  words  on  paper. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it — and  that  is  being  ‘said’ 
over  radios  and  from  the  platform  and  ‘printed’  on  paper  is  said 
and  written  in  vain  if  not  followed  by  acts.  The  independent 
retail  grocer  needs  your  help,  if  he  is  to  become  a  competitor 
of  the  neighboring  chain  store.  If  you  insist  (as  you  should) 
that  your  community  owes  its  support  to  your  independent  retail 
grocer,  to  what  extent  and  in  what  way  are  you,  in  an  actual 
economic  manner,  making  it  possible  for  your  independent  retail 
grocer  to  render  the  kind  of  service  that  the  community  has  a 
right  both  to  expect  and  demand. 

“Can  it  be  possible  that  you  expect  a  housekeeper  to  turn  her 
back  on  an  attractive  chain  store  with  an  attractive,  brightly- 
painted  front,  well-lighted  interior,  clean  floor,  attractively  dis¬ 
played  and  properly  assembled  clean  fresh  looking  stock  of 
goods,  and  trail  her  way  into  a  dirty,  ill-kept,  hodge-podge  affair 
such  as  we  find  many  of  our  independent  grocery  houses  to 
represent  ? 

“Listen.  This  office,  ‘KWKH,’  you,  your  local  Association,  or 
any  other  agency  that  you  may  name  may  ‘talk’  all  we  please, 
but  again  I  warn  you  that  if  we  stop  right  there  then  we  are 
but  ‘talking  ourselves  to  death’ — for  it  is  to  ‘death’  that  our 
industry  is  headed  unless  we  both  talk  and  act  in  this  crisis. 
This  office  has  pioneered  in  the  fight  against  the  foreign-OAvned 
chain  store  dominating  the  distribution  of  food  in  our  American 
communities,  and  we  are  ready  to  say  to  you  like  Paul  Jones 
‘we  have  just  commenced  to  fight,’  but  we  cannot  too  earnestly 
emphasize  the  importance  of  action.” 

IGA  Broadcasts  Over  National  Hook-Up  —  The  Independent 
Grocers’  Alliance  inaugurated  their  radio  broadcasting  last  Mon¬ 
day  evening  over  a  network  covering  a  greater  part  of  the 
country.  They  are  to  broadcast  four  times  a  week  for  thirteen 
weeks,  and  the  period  will  be  known  as  Home  Town  Hour.  The 
first  program  included  a  dramatic  presentation,  applicable  to 
the  retail  grocer,  and  involved  nine  characters.  Speakers  the 
first  night  were  J.  Frank  Grimes,  the  organizer  and  head  of  the 
IGA,  Pat  Barnes,  Reed  Drummond,  and  Herbert  Gould. 
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THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

5ih  Edttton  386  I\iges  Price  $10.00 

PuNkhml  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


Texas  Grocers  Favor  Chain  Store  Tax  Law — The  Texas  Gro¬ 
cers’  Association  has  given  its  endorsement  to  bills  imposing  a 
2  per  cent  ^oss  receipts  tax  on  chain  stores  in  that  state,  and 
also  increasing  their  license  fees.  The  Association  has  informed 
Representative  Polk  Homaday,  co-author  of  the  measures,  that 
their  members  would  individu^ly  call  upon  their  legislators  to 
support  the  bills.  It  is  proposed  that  filling  stations  and  lumber 
yards  be  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

Massachusetts  Retailers  in  Membership  Drive — A  membership 
campaign  is  being  conducted  by  the  Massachusetts  Association 
of  Retail  Grocers,  and  the  advantages  of  membership  are  out¬ 
lined  to  prospects  as  follows:  Organization  of  locals,  establish¬ 
ing  of  trade  schools,  extensive  legislative  work,  co-operative 
advertising  campaigns,  promoting  the  adoption  of  a  code  of 
fair  trade  practices,  closer  Government  relations,  co-operative 
buying  and  merchandising  plans,  research  and  market  studies, 
etc.,  serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  the  help  of  local  groups  and 
individuals,  establishing  a  stronger  tie-up  between  the  locals 
and  the  National  Association. 

CORN-BORER  DEVELOPMENTS  DURING  1929 


(Continued  from  page  2 1) 

measures  properly  carried  out  little  if  any  damage 
from  the  insect  may  be  expected  to  occur. 

The  borer  is  now  so  close  to,  if  not  already  in,  Illinois 
that  it  seems  almost  certain  to  be  found  in  the  state 
during  the  coming  season.  This  does  not  mean  any 
real  change  in  the  situation.  It  does  mean,  however, 
that  if  the  farmers  in  the  eastern  counties  are  to  avoid 
serious  damage  from  this  insect  they  must  adopt  rota¬ 
tions  and  farm  practices  that  will  permit  the  plowing 
under  or  burning  of  all  cornstalks  and  weeds  in  and 
about  cornfields  by  the  middle  of  May  each  year. 

For  further  information  concerning  the  life  history 
of  the  corn-borer  and  methods  of  combating  it  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Circular  321  of  this  Station, 
Learning  to  Live  With  the  European  Com-Borer. 
Copies  may  be  obtained  free  of  charge  by  addressing 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois,  Ur- 
bana. 

Anyone  finding  insects  which  he  suspects  are  the 
European  corn-borer  or  other  insects  which  he  wishes 
identified  can  secure  this  service  by  sending  specimens 
promptly  to  Entomologist,  Illinois  Natural  History  Sur¬ 
vey,  State  Entomology  Building,  Urbana. 


J.  Harry  Cain 

Merchandise  Broker 
Canned  Foods  a  Specialty 

Phoenix  Building  Baltimore,  Md. 
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THE  1929  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 


A  list  of  the  cannera  of  the  United  States,  compiled  by  the  National  Canners  Association, 
from  Statistical  Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data  20th  Edition. 


Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  com¬ 
petent  authorities.  The  variou.^  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  ^iven. 
Distributed  free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at 
$2.00  per  copy,  postage  prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers, 
brokers,  machinery  and  supply  men,  salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the 
canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  early 


National  Canners  Association,  1739  H  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Personal  Checks  Accepted 
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KITTREDGE 
C  LABELS 

m  CHICAGO  m 


Positive  Measure— High  Speed— Non-Spill 
Automatic  Disc-feed 

FOR 

Syruping  Fruits  and  for  Liquid  Filling 


E.  J.  JUDGE 

P.  O.  Box  238  ALAMEDA,  CALIF 


Bargains  in  Used — 

1 2  Valve  A-B  and  Sprague-Sells  Syrupers  with  drainers  and  disc-feed. 
Also — Sprague  Universal  Syrupers.  Also — A-B  and  Price  Drainers. 
Have  machines  for  8  oz.  No.  2^  and  No.  10  Cans.  State  size  of  can 
and  will  quote,  subject  to  prior  sale. 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAI 

MAIN  OFFICE 

^  “ALTIMORE  MD.  ^ 
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THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED-— 


C ANNERS  -  Because  it  is  an  authorative  treatise  on  the  canning  of  every  known 
food  product,  from  the  growing,  through  the  building  of  the  factory,  the 
formulae,  the  times  of  process,  to  the  final  accounting  of  the  profits. 

With  Food  Law  Regulations  governing  each  item. 

PRESERVERS,  PICKLERS,  CONDIMENT  M  AKERS-Because  it  gives  the  latest 
and  most  reliable  formulae  for  all  preserves,  jams,  jellies,  pickles,  sauces, 
condiments,  mince-meats,  fruit  juices  etc. 

DISTRIBUTORS— You  will  find  the  information,  covering  the  above  subjects,  so 
interesting  and  [valuable  that  you  would  not  part  with  the  book  at  any 
price.  An  education  in  food  production,  and  a  help  in  case  of  food  law 
questions. 

RETAILERS — Because  you  ought  to  understand  the  foods  you  hand  over  the  counter, 
their  process  of  production  and  the  laws  governing  them. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  TEACHERS— Because  it  is  a  text  book  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  food  production  of  all  kinds,  in  tin  or  glass.  A  history  of  food 
development,  written  as  interestingly  as  a  novel  disclosing  the  truth 
about  canned  foods,  their  origin,  development  and  production,  such  as  is 
not  obtainable  elsewhere,  and  by  an  authority. 

The  Standard  of  The  World 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 


Bound  in  l^entherette. 
Stamped  in  Gold 
Size  6'  X  9* 

386  patfez. 


Price 

$10.00 

Postaxe 

Prepaid. 


For  Sale  By  All 
Supply  Houses, 
Dealers,  etc. 


Published  By 

The 

Canning  Trade 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

Publisher  of  the 
Industry’s  Literature 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Lard  Pail  Equipment 

We  build  a  full  line  of  ma¬ 
chinery  for  the  economical 
production  of  straight  and 
tapered  lard  pails  and  will  be 
pleased  to  furnish  details  on 
request. 


Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 


SMILE  AWHILE 

Thmrm  u  a  aaving  gracm  in  a  »mn»€  of  hamor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You'll  ba  batter  mentally, 
phyaloally — and  finanolally 
Smnd  in  YOUR  contribution 
All  are  walooma. 


SHOCKING 

Mrs.  Tremont — Mrs.  Paisley  has  a  very  magnetic 
personality,  hasn’t  she? 

Meat  Market  Proprietor — Yes.  Everything  she  car¬ 
ries  out  of  here  is  charged. 


COLORS  IN  GREASE 
Lady — I  want  to  buy  some  lard. 

Proprietor — Pail  ? 

Lady — I  didn’t  know  it  came  in  two  shades. 


THE  CUSTOMER 

This  is  the  first  tender  steak  I’ve  ever  had  in  your 
shop. 

Meat  Cutter — My  goodness,  you  must  have  got  the 
guv’nors. 


E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 

c  I  /->«:  i  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 

Aaies  Offices  |  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


“I  hear  you’ve  signed  up  as  skipper  of  the  good  ship 
Matrimony.” 

“No,  my  wife’s  the  skipper.  I  married  a  widow.  I’m 
her  second  mate.” 


LABELS 

— as  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 
But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Inc. 

Bedford,  Va. 

Officer  (to  young  lady  speeding  in  park) — ^I’m 
afraid  I’ll  have  to  pinch  you. 

Young  Lady  (serenely) — I  would  much  rather  be 
tickled. 


“Poor  fellow!  He  looks  so  sad.  No  doubt  he  loved 
and  lost.” 

“Most  likely  he  loved  and  got  her.” 


“Is  this  my  train  ”  the  very  truthful  porter  was 
asked  one  day  by  a  lady. 

“No,  ma’am,  it  belongs  to  the  company.” 

“Don’t  be  so  smart,”  she  snapped.  “I  mean  can  I 
take  this  train  to  Gloucester  ” 

“I  hardly  think  you’d  be  equal  to  it,  ma’am,”  he  re¬ 
plied  courteously.  “And,  anyhow,  we’ve  got  an  engine 
to  do  it.” 


One  of  the  participants  in  the  monkey  race  was  both¬ 
ered  so  by  fleas  he  couldn’t  run.  So  they  took  him  out 
of  the  race,  and  after  he  was  scratched  he  felt  so  much 
better  that  they  put  him  back,  and  he  won. 


“I  have  courted  your  daughter  for  fifteen  years.” 
“Well,  what  do  you  want?” 

“To  marry  her.” 

“Well,  I’ll  be  darned.  I  thought  you  wanted  a  pen¬ 
sion  or  something.” 


“Look  out  for  the  worms,  kid.” 

The  Kid — When  I  eat  an  apple  the  woims  gotta  look 
out  for  themselves. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES,  Pastes  and  Gums. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  RidBewood,  N.  J. 

ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  Devices. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee.  Wis. 

Apple  ParinB  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Swing  Bros.,  Inc.,  Ridgely,  Md. 

BEAN  SNIPPER. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Ba.sket8,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See  Can- 

fnery  Supplies. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  etc. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade.  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Capa.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.dw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  Paper. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINEIS. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
i  BOXES,  Lug.  Field,  Metal. 

I  Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

I  BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
Westminster  Mach.  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 
BROKERS. 

J.  Harry  Cain.  Baltimore. 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails.  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets.  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 
BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS.  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 
CANNERS,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  etc. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Am.s  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

A  ms  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

C'>meron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

CAN  WASHING  MATERIALS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 


CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F\  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work : 

see  Pulp  Mchy ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSERS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Ams  Machme  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners, 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F'.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Com  Cooker 
Fillers. 


CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxes, 
Bottle  Wrappers,  etc.). 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Prt.  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co..  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

DECORATED  TIN  (for  Cans,  Caps.  etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 

DRYERS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Lanpenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

F’actory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Prt.  &  Litho.  Co.,  C!incinnati,  O. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes.  Boxboards,  Etc. 
Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Corn  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntle.v  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 

FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FYiction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans,  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean.  &  Grad.  Mchy.,  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  _  Chicago. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 
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GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Com  Huskers.  See  Corn  Buskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mcny. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machine.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

INOCULATION,  for  Peas,  etc. 

Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

INSURANCE,  Canners’. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  BalOmore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  1^8. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago, 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

kraut  cutters. 

\  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp..  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
LABELING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago.  _ 

Westminster  Mach.  Works,  Westminster.  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 


H.  Gamse  &  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co..  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Stechcr  Litho.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 

National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 


LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 

The  Scott  Viner  Co.,  ColuiAbus.  O. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machine.  See  Filling  Mach. 


OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renndjurg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Cont. 

Paper  Boxes.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 

PARING  MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE,  CANNERS’. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers.  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D'.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Rice  Seed  Co.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 


PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis.  _ 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co..  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Pitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 
Picking  Belts. and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers'  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.«  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY.  • 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles.  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Cany.  Sup. 

SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEIEDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co..  Bristol,  Pa. 

•T.  B.  Rice  Seed  Co.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washbum-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 
Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 


SILKING  MACHINES,  Corn. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorters,  Pea.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY, 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Burton  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 

TANKS.  MeUl. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TELEPHONE,  TELEGRAPH,  Quick  Service. 
Amer.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. — Everywhere. 
Titers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE. 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 
Melingriflith  Co.,  Cardiff,  England. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Beg. 

VINERS  &  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 
WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetoble. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co., -Columbus,  O. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 

WRAPPERS,  Corrugated,  Bottle. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 
Wrapping  Machines,  Can.  See  Labeling  Mach. 
WYANDOTTE,  Sanitary  Cleaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 
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BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  Berlin,  w». 

BERlINrHAPMAM^ 

'canning\# 


WCANNING^MACHINERY 

J?  Single  Unit  orJt  Complete  Canning  Plant" 


Berlin  Chapman 

Corn  Silker 


Berlin  Chapman  new  Self-Cleaning  Corn  Silker  cleans  the  silking  wires 
every  two  minutes  by  the  means  of  water  spray,  and  gives  you  a  perfect 
silking  device  as  well  as  a  sanitary  silking  device.  This  new  principle 
of  water  spraying  the  silking  tines  automatically  eliminates  one  of  the 
worst  troubles  in  canning  corn,  that  is  it  removes  practically  ail  the  silk. 

Our  engineers  can  solve  your  engineering  problems  in  a  corn  cannery. 
Berlin  Chapman  equipment  will  completely  equip  a  corn  plant.  There 
is  a  Berlin  Chapman  machine  for  every  operation. 


Berlin  Self  Cleaning  Corn  Silker 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc. 

- : - NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. - 

Comprising 

The  EVERETT  B.  CLARK  SEED  COMPANY 
JOHN  H.  ALLAN  SEED  COMPANY 
N.  B.  KEENEY  &  SON,  INC. 

Production  Branches  in  Ten  States. 


PUREBRED  BURPEES  STRINGLESS  GREEN  POD  BEANS 

on 

IDAHO  BREEDING  FARM 


DEPENDABLE  SEED 

is  the  foundation  of  a 

SUCCESSFUL  and  PROFITABLE  PACK 

Our  Intensive  Breeding  of  Parent  Stocks  Insures  Continuous  High  Quality. 
800  Acres  are  devoted  to  BREEDING  GROUND  op>erations. 

DISTINCTIVE  SERVICE 

through 

Widespread  Planting  of  field  crops  in  various  States  which  gives 
strong  assurance  of  satisfactory  deliveries  on  contract  orders. 

Warehouses  advantageousuly  located  for  prompt  shipment  and  at 
minimum  transportation  costs. 

GROWERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  SEEDS  THAT  CANNERS  USE. 


S  *V' 


